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IMPORTERS & EXPORTERS 


Hongkong: No. 101 Edinburgh House, Queen’s Road., C. 
| Shanghai: 1, Chung Shan Lu (E.1.) (The Bund).. 
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SWIRE MACLAINE, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
1, Connaught Road, C. 
HONG KONG. 
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«JAPAN 
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EE ET 


World-wide coverage through one channel 


SHIPPING 


IMPORT EXPORT 
AGENCY OF 
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TELS., 
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PO.BOX 835. 
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Karachi, Tokyo, Cape Town, 
Rangoon, Osaka, Johannesburg, 
Singapore Sydney, Port Elizabeth, 
Kuala Lumpur, Melbourne, Salisbury, 
Malacca, San Francisco, Mombasa, 
Seramban, New York, Nairobi, 
Kiang, Portland, Kampala, 
Penang, Vancouver, Kisumu, 
Ipoh, Montreal, Dar-es-Salaam, 
Teluk Anson, - Rio de Janeiro, Usumbura, 
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Agents and Associated Companies. 
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Textiles The Netherlands 
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AMERICAN ELECTION AND REPERCUSSION ON FAR EAST 


The decks have been cleared for action by the 
unprecedented personal triumph of General Eisen- 
hower in the U.S. Presidential elections. The con- 
trast between the narrow margins- by which. the 
Republicans control Congress and the huge aggre- 
gate vote and majority of the President-Elect is 
striking. It will help him to control the fractious 
in his own Party and ensure that whatever commit- 
‘ments he may have made before and after nomina- 
tion to the ‘‘isolationist” wing will be interpreted 


in the light of the people’s unmistakable mandate. 


If the nomination of two such outstanding Ameri- 
cans as candidates was a vindication of the system, 
so also was the election of so warm-hearted, honest, 
strong and stable a leader as General Eisenhower. 


Asian issues will have top priority and Korea 
naturally tops the bill for immediate attention. Mr. 


Eisenhower, in the closing stages of his campaign, | 


said he intended to go to Korea to see what could 
be done to bring the Korean war to an early and 
honourable end. It has also been suggested that 
Lord Alexander should join him there. The U.N. 


- General Assembly, too, has been coming to grips 


with this problem, and the intense diplomatic acti- 


; vity in several important capitals underlines the 
- general desire and determination to find a solution 


of the vexed problem of the war prisoners which 
is holding up an armistice, and then of trying to 
arrange a political solution. .Various suggestions 
have gone into the common’ pool to attain the first 


aim. The emphasis being laid on the necessity of. 


training more Korean troops to take over duty on 


the battle-line is a contribution to the other. One 


of the major conditions of a political settlement 
‘must necessarily be the withdrawal of all non- 
‘Korean troops, and for this it is RADMAATY to pre- 
pare right now. ° | 


‘and the Japanese. 


ictin the last war, when the: British finally 
evacuated Burma, India was almost defenceless. 
In two years a splendid new Indian Army of be- 
tween ohne and two million had been trained and 
armed. Something of the same urgency must be 
instilled into@the job in South Korea. There was 
much to be said for the caution and conservatism 
shown—after the withdrawal of the American 
troops a few years ago—in the training of the ROK 
troops. Dr. Syngman Rhee and some of his fol- 
lowers made it only too clear that they were ‘‘raring 
to go” and if they had been.trained and equipped 
for the offensive—as they were not—they, and not 
the Korean Communists, would have _ probably 
started the war. But in the political ‘negotiations 
that will follow an armistice they should at least 
be on terms of equality in armament with the 
Korean Communists. That remains as strong an 
argument for unification as for the holding of a 
line of division. It is a better solution than the 
introduction of a Japanese force into the Korean 
picture, which would merely complicate matters in 
view of the Sino-Soviet Alliance and the none too 
friendly relations between the Korean Republicans 
Moreover, the first need in 
Japan is to put that country in a position to defend 
itself in view of the Russian pressure and the con- 


stant Communist incitement of the Japanese to 


revolt. This will doubtless be another major line 
of policy,.already foreshadowed by the Under- 
Secretary of State, Mr. John M. Allison—who is_ 
likely to be one of the few State Department chiefs 
to stay when the change-over occurs. He has just 


stated that talks are in progress to develop a pro- 


gramme to build up Japan’s capacity for aelf 
defence. | 


: 
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formula for the Korean war prisoners’ issue are 
remarkable for*their profusion. 


plan proposes that all war prisdéners be placed 


under the control of a protecting Power in the. 


demilitarized zone and re-screened there. The 
Canadians feel that .when the 14,000 odd Chinese 
' prisoners who have expressed their disinclination 


to be repatriated are re-screened under these con- 


‘ditions the operation will have different results 


from those recorded last April—incidentally to — 


almost ‘everybody’s surprise and _ consternation. 
And the expectation is doubtless sound that, under 
the changed conditions that now obtain, only the 
‘hard core will refuse repatriation. That is the 
kind of compromise a Chinese can be expected to 
understand—and even a Chinese Communist. Under 


the Indonesian delegate Palar’s plan, which has | 


- the tentative backing of the Arab and Asian group, 
two Commissions would be created. One Commis- 
sion would comprise both countries involved in 
combat and countries not directly concerned. This 
Commission in turn would appoint a ‘‘neutral” 
Commission that would have the task of bringing 
all prisoners of both sides to an agreed point of 
exchange and. turn them over to the authorities of 
both sides. Prisoners would be repatriated with- 
out regard to previous screening or@interrogation 
unless, according to the view of this Commission, 
they declare freely at the place and the time of 
exchange that they will resist repatriation. These 
would be placed under the supervision of this 
neutral Commission. 


Both plans seek to conciliate the U.N. stand 


that no war prisoners should be sent home against 
their will, and the Communist contention that in- 
ternational law provides for the repatriation of all 
captives. Fragmentation of procedure is a safe- 
guard for “face” and at the same time an intelligent * 
application of method. 


Three or four 
separate solutions have been propounded, all de- | 
signed to side-step frontal collision without actually a 
sacrificing the principle involved. The Canadian _. 


there is a limit to vetoes and _ provocation. 


affection, of countless other peoples. 
is not without friends even in the hostile camp who — 
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Meanwhile the efforts to find a compromise | 


whether the Communists are willing to match effort 
with effort and so finally get a truce, The elec- 


toral campaign ishowed that the American péople 
‘want peace in Korea. 
he can to meet: that desire. It..will be more than — 


Mr. Eisenhower will do all 


a disappointment if Communist hostility azid in- 


‘ transigence stultify him as they have. wrecked all. 
- other attempts to arrange a modus vivendi' with the — 


Soviet since the war. Neither he nor the impulsive 
American people will take kindly to another twelve 
of stalemate and ceaseless slander. 


Two U.S. Presidents in the last two wars were. 


‘plunged into tremendous conflict against their will 


and their pledges. The Communists, perhaps, will 
be wiser than the Prussians and the Japanese. But 
That 
seems to be understood by the new Stalinist policy 
of infiltration and avoidance of frontal conflict. 
The repulse of the attempt to settle the Korean 
problem by armed Communist aggression has. been 
as salutary as was the repulse of the Red Army’s 
invasion of Poland that was designed to link up 
with the nascent German revolution as the Com- 
munist adventure in Korea in 1950 was intended 
to turn the heat on to Japan. Romanticism and 
adventurism are going out of the picture on -both 
sides of the curtain. Hard, stubborn, patient slog- — 


ging for arrangements that will keep the peace 
but will not transform inherent conflict into all- 


out agreement.is the most we can look forward to 
at present. The world struggle is slowly reverting 


to one of wills and ideology, but the field will not 


wholly be abandoned.to these forms of decision and 
peace will remain unstable while disarmament is 
denied and the men of war multiply by millions. © 


Meanwhile it is an immense advantage and a power- 


ful reassurance to the free world that the United 
States is more united than ever \behind a great 
leader who commands the trust, and indeed the 


were responsive to his anivenne humanity and irresis- 


In the end asl depends on * tible goodwill. 


‘RUSSIA’S NEW LEADERS 


By B. D. sities (of THE ECONOMIST) 


(Special to the “ Kastern Review’’) 


When I was in Puieia in 1923, on the eve of. 


Lenin’s death, Moscow’s great musical craze was 
a symphony orchestra playing without a _  con- 
ductor. The politically minded listeners tried to 
see in its success a consolation and a pointer: this— 
they argued—is how our Party machine will run the 
country after Lenin’s departure. Yet Stalin proved 
them utterly wrong. Slowly, but cunningly and 
ruthlessly, he combed to the vacant pont.” He 


ae 


eliminited all the potential all 


the 

virtuosi and independent players. He replaced ~ 
them by men of his own choosing and moulded and 
shaped.them so that the new band became obedient 
and homogeneous, if not brilliant or inspiring. At 
the recent 19th All-Union Congress, held in Moscow 
after an interval of 13 years, Stalin was still very 
much the leader. True, he kept himself ‘in ‘the 


_ background for some of the and ‘let , 


Moreover he | 


4 


cally the make-up of the Party’s 
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hand; but it was Stalin himself who chose the pro- 
‘gramme, distributed the scores and took the. baton 
for the finale. And yet, despite the fact that Stalin 
has once again so much dominated the performance, 
one had the impression that the orchestra was suffi- 
ciently together to play effectively even if the con- 
ductor should retire or die. 


This Congress is as iniwortant for Russia’s poli- 


tical life as the Presidential election is for the | 
American. 


It is, among other things, the occasion 
for selecting the new top men in the Party and 


hence in the country. True, the choice of the new 


rulers is not left to the whims of the electorate. 
The men are carefully selected beforehand by Stalin 
and his immediate collaborators. It is only after 
the Congresses, however, that these changes in 
Soviet power structure are revealed, the disgraces 
‘and rewards made known. This time interest was 
heightened because such a long time had passed 
since the last election, and because not only the men 
but the bodies they belong to were to be changed. 


In the event, the striking fact was the sma!l 
number of disgraces. Those leading men who sur- 
vived the purges of the thirties and were at the top 
on the eve of the war are mostly still there. Indeed, 
with the exception of the former agricultural expert 


A.A. Andreyev, all the surviving members of the 


previous Politburo have been included in the new 
Presidium—its successor—but they have new col- 
leagues. Party membership has nearly trebled 
since 1939, and its governing committees have now 
been swollen almost to the same extent. - Total 
membership of the Central Committec—including 
candidates—is now 235 compared with less than 140 
previously. The Presidium, the most important 
new standing organisation, is three times bigger 
than its predecessor. Though 12 members of the last 
*Politbureau have entered it en bloc they account 
for only one third of the Presidium. The remainder 
are relative newcomers many of whom were rela- 
tively insignificant in Party life before the war. 
A new generation has arrived. 


Malenkov and the New Blood 


Such an influx of new blood has changed radi- 
ruling organ. 
Three broad generations may now be distinguished 
within its ranks. First, a group of half a dozen, 
headed by Stalin and including Molotov, consists 
of those who joined the Party long before the revo- 
lution of 1917. Then comes an intermediary group 
of about a dozen, who joined the Party .on the eve 
of the Revolution or during the Civil War. Among 
those the best known are Lavrenti Beria, the chief 
of Security, Marshal Bulganin, the political head 
of the Army, and Nikita Khrushchev, the policy 


maker for agriculture and over 100 million pea- . 


sants. 50-year. old) Malenkov, though slightly 


younger than the others, also belongs to that group, 


as he has been in the Party- since 1920. Yet he 
looks somewhat like the standard bearer of the 


a pure specialist. 
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third group, the remaining half of the Presidium, 
of the relative newcomers who are a pure product 
of the Stalinist era. They entered the ranks after 
Lenin’s death, sometime between 1924 and 1930. 


Little has been heard so far about these homines 
novi of the Soviet regime, who are to play an in- 


creasing role in running affairs. One thing is cer- 


tain: they may be new, but they are not particularly 
young. When the October Revolution broke out 
most of the Bolshevik leaders, Trotsky, Stalin, 
Kamenev or Zinoviev were still in their thirties. 


The “old man” Lenin was:still in his forties when 


he took the helm. The Soviet newcomers, who are 
only just beginning their career of leadership, are 
scarcely younger than Lenin was. The Revolution 
opened the way for meteoric careers to young men 
of talent. The present stratified bureaucratic state 
requires that its rulers should have made a long 
and steady climb within the hierarchy. Most of 
the néw ‘‘young’men” have served a Party appren- 
ticeship of about a quarter of a century. Indeed | 
they have come along more slowly than would a 

brilliant Civil. Servant in | Whitehall. 


Managers and Party Bosses 


Two paths seem to lead to highest distinction 
in the Soviet Union: economic administration and 
routine work within the Party. The newcomers are 
roughly evenly divided between successful managers 
and Party bosses. The successful technocrats, be- 
fore reaching the: Presidium, must win economic 
portfolios and sometimes even a post as vice- 
premier from which they can direct an economic 
department. Thus, among the new entrants, ‘One 
finds the ministers responsible for heavy and light 
industries, for machinery, supply and electric power 


_as well as the head of the Planning Commission and 


the Finance Minister. The Party road usually 
leads from smaller to bigger regions, and ultimately 
through the secretaryship of an important Republic | 
like the Ukraine or Byelorussia or of an important. 
centre, like Leningrad. 


The emphasis on economic estnaete is probably 
greater, since some of the Party . secretaries are 
really first and foremost teclinocrats. Typical in 
this respect is A> B. Aristov, whose rise has been 
exceptionally rapid. At the previous Congress, in 
1939, he was not even among the delegates. Now 
he has-been chosen both for the Presidium and the 
Secretariat. He is a former manager of Russia’s 
biggest steel-mill in Magnitogorsk and has been 
entrusted. with Party ware: in one of the biggest 
industrial centres in the East; namely the Chelya- 
binsk area. I. F. Tevosyan, ‘on the other hand, is 
He is minister for ferrous metals 
and is reported to be one of the world’s biggest ex- 
perts on steel production. “Andrei Vyshinsky, the 
foreign secretary, is the only non-economic minister 
in the Presidium, where he is only a candidate. 
Indeed, the bulk of Foreign Office high-ups are 
merely candidates to the Central Committee, where 
they sit together with the Army’s top experts. 
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Magnates of the Industrial Revolution 


The younger managerial generation—whether 
technocrats or Party manipulators—differs in out- 
look from its elders, particularly from its revolu-. 
‘tionary ancestors. 


. subtle theoreticians or dazzling literati. They are 


efficient, self-confident and ruthless leaders of men . 


and machines. Of Marxism they know the prac- 
tical side—planning. Its lofty ideals and interna- 
tionalist aspirations seem to them somewhat utopian 
and quixotic. Their judgment is not inhibited by 
revolutionary complexes. The Stalinist old guard 
always sought to work out some reconciliation—, 
however unconvincing—between their original prin- 
ciples and their subsequent moves. The new men 
have no such scruples. Trained as experts, and not 
as thinkers, they are too businesslike to have time 
for such ‘‘nonsense’. They are not unlike the 
American industrial magnates or the British Cap- 
tains of industry during the industrial revolution. 
And since Russia’s industrial revolution is still 


going on there is much scope for these Soviet 
technocrats. 


Plans for a New Reign- 


Yet, if they are now to be given a taste of poli- 
tical power, the real levers of command are still in 
other ‘hands. 
Presidium as advisers on, economic and Party 
matters, as executives and overseers. This body, 
however, is ‘too bulky to sit almost permanently and 
take quick decisions. It needs to delegate decisions 
to a small executive headed by Stalin and including - 
the chief members of the former Politbureau, i.e.. 
representatives of the Old Stalinist Guard and the 
intermediary group. Malenkov alone will be in 
this inner circle to represent the youngest group, 
of which he is not a real member. 
hand the new managers and bosses have now 
swamped the Presidium and Central Committee. In 
‘the Secretariat, too, which now rules the Party; 
machine alone since the abolition of the Orgbureay, 
the newcomers are many and are apparently de- 
voted to Malenkov. Should the latter decide, after 
Stalin’s departure, to fight it out with his con- 
temporaries (he will probably not worry about the 
elderly Molotov) he may well climb to power on 
the backs of the new generation. 


Stalin must be preparing for a smooth succes- 
sion. He must wish to avoid Lenin’s blunder which 
left the way open for his own dictatorship. The 
orchestra is being properly trained, the parts’ diss: 
tributed. Yet the departure of such a masterful 
conductor may well leave a vacuum difficult to 
fill and the whole ensemble may get out of tune. 
Whatever happens, however, whether they all start — 
struggling for the baton, or share it, or decide to 
leave the rostrum vacant, the new players, who have 
now entéred the orchestra en masse, will play a 
_ vital part: in its future career. The future of the 
- Soviet regime is largely in the hands of these Stalin- 


ist technocrats, who are almost entirely its own 
creation. 


They are not brilliant orators, 


“My quarrel is not ‘with*the Gold Standard as such. 


They will be most useful in the new | 


On the other: 


scheme. 


FAR EASTE 


ECoNomIc Review 


Letter the - Editor 
[THE GAP AGAIN 


Dear Sir, 


The interésting and wholesome article of Mr. Palfree- 
man deserved to be aired and Mr. C. H. AVRHOM'S letter was. 
very welcome. 


It is distastefully illiberal to Haute Mr. Palfreeman’ S 
assertion that the final purpose of any scheme to close the 
gap must be free convertibility. But do we want pure 
convertibility?. .For trading transactions yes, but can 
speculative capital movements, often in the guise of trading 
transactions, be eliminated? And with capital on the move 
we shall see once more the tortured exehanaes of the twenties 
and thirties. | 


Mr. Arnhold’s suggestion, however, must ie criticised. 
In its. 
day it was a superb mechanism, but the prerequisite con- 
ditions for the successful operation of any system of sémi- 
automatic adjustment of international payments have not 
existed since 1913. No monetary solution can solve a. 


_ problem that is basically non-monetary. We must right 


the realities. Establish such a system. Use American gold 
to create reserves in each country. For a few dream days 
we shall have stability. The drain to America will continue 
and with the first real pressure on any country’s reserves 
the necessary corrective medicine will not only be unpala- 
table, but practically no debtor country of today could stomach 
the dose required to bring them into balance. Further in a 
world where the right-to full employment is an unquestioned 
faith, no country would expose itself to the contagion | of 


economic ills inevitable in such system. This is the philo- 


sophy of the times. Right or wrong we cannot change it. 


Mr. Arnhold readily admits that his suggestion is a 
simplification of the problem. The danger is. that the 
seductive qualities of such simplifications incline us to re- 
ject the less spectacular but solid progress made, since the 
war towards a healthier economic climate. 


‘Many important ‘studies have been published. The 
U.N. Report on Monetary Stability, and the recent’ report 
on full employment issued by the Council of Europe are, 
particularly valuable. Accepting the concept of-full employ- 
ment, there is a welcome agreement that conditions for the 
widest possible multilateral settlement of payments, if not 
full convertibility, imply an international code of economic 
behaviour; a system of limited credits to tide over temporary 
difficulties; commodity buffer schemes; peonomy of 
and so on. 


These are not only ideas. They have been practiced. 
The European Payments union has shown that a high degree 
of co-operation can be achieved. The International Bank 
has done solid work in developing backward areas (and after 
Dr. Mossadegh seems to be the only vehicle of international — 
investment). The I.W.A. is an example of a commodity” 
Most important the monetary authorities in newly | 
tadhpendenit countries are daily gaining experience and con- © 
fidence. Interesting administrative techniques have been de-. 
veloped and successfully operated, The Administration of 
the Sterling Area has shown.a flexibility which is remarkable. 
Along with the new ideas the traditional monetary weapons 
have not lain idle in the cupboard., All in all the free world 
is not doing \badly. The growth of a truly international 
economic structure must take a long time. The baby was. 
born at Bretton Woods. Not the lustiest of infants PERE, 


“but don’t let us throw it out with the bath water. 


— P.G. WILLIAMS 
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es compared with a year ago. 


-food stuffs. 


| mid-October when compared with August 1. 


more voluminous. | 
quarter of the textile and leather companies omitted re- _ 


Railroad concerns, machinery. © 
. manufacturers, utilities, mining paid a little more than last 


. gular dividends in 1952. 
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By E. Kann. 


The Situation 


~ Jt can be shown without difficulty that economic con- 
ditions in the United States never were more prosperous 
than at this time. Yet, there is a certain hesitancy in the 
air, the effects of which are mirrored in a serious recession 
on the New York Stock Exchange. Let us have a peep 
at the pros and cons, of the position. 


Steel operations have touched: 106% 
wonderful achievement. 


of. capacity, | 
But steel shares Are declining in 
Steel supplies remain so tight that civilian indus- 
tries might “not get what they need for ordinary routine 
consumption. The auto industry had huge plans for an 
enhanced output of motor vehicles, but there is no cer- 


tainty that the requisite steel will be forthcoming? 


; Civilian employment has never been as good. As many 
as 62.3 million people are gainfully employed, leaving only 
1.4 million without jobs. By mid-October output by auto 
plants was 16% higher than they were a year ago. New 
labor forces are being engaged by aute- factories, as well 
as by aircraft manufacturers. Production is constantly in- 


- -ereasing, and trade has taken a sharp turn for ‘the better. 


Retail sales by department.stores have risen about 6% when 


output of goods is 16% up from July + this Acai. ns 


pias the — of April, 1951. 


An indicator. of industrial. is piper same 
fs aot only 10% up when compared with a year ago, but 


also above the boom rate of 1950. Enhanced use of paper 
board. points toward increasing need for packaging, especial- 


acetate and rayon were 32% higher than last year this 
time. | 

of new homes were in September at the 
annual rate. of 1.1 million, representing a rise of 5% over 
August. Bank loans were higher by 1.2 billion dollars in 
Cash dividends 
for the first 9 months of the current year aggregated $5.8 
billions, a 4% increase for the comparable period of 1951. 


Yet, higher dividends do not necessarily mean bigger earn- 
ings. As a matter of fact, actual net profits for the period | 
were about 10% less than: last year’s. 


It merely signifies 
that a larger percentage of net revenues was paid out in 
dividends and less retained in business. On an average it 
appears: that corporations this year will pay out about 55% 


of net profits after taxes, as compared with 48% last year. 
ae Speaking of net profits and dividend distributions, it might 


be found of interest .to learn that the increase in dividend 


-. payments this year is principally due to a 16% rise of oil 


concerns dividends. Other groups like textiles and leather 
paid 17% less in dividends, but the oil totals are consider- 
As a matter of fact, about one- 


year. But tobacco stocks, chemicals, beverages, motor car 


factories. and retail firms disbursed reduced divi- 


dends in 1952. 


ECON OMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED SAAT ED 


Conditions in the sorely tried _. 
textile and leather industries have visibly improved. -Factory | 


| By mid-October television output was nearly — 
_. double. of. production a year ago, and yet inventories in 
sets-have been much reduced. September consignments of 
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Angeles) 
(Special to the Far ‘Eastern Economic Review) 


All this is wunderbar and equally true. If anything, 
it is an under-statement of actualities. And yet..... For 
more than two weeks the New York Stock Exchange with 
its much reduced turnover has dropped quotations to an 
alarming extent, causing losses of many billion of dollars 
to stockholders. It is not clear to even analysts what the 
causes for this behavior are. The following reasons are 


being ventured by investment counsels and others: 


(1) The uncertainties of the pre-election period. In 
the 4th October week .it was not- discernible yet whether 
the Democrats or the Republican will win. Experts surmise 
that the Stock Market will revive after November 4. 


(2). Investors. and speculators opine that we are now 
at the zenith of prosperity. and that, after the first semester 
of 1953 expansion and orders are bound to level off. In retort 
to this argument it might be stated that June of 1953 is still 
a long way off. And furthermore, defense orders, though 
for a lesser volume, are bound to continue for a considerable 
time. 


- (8) The current deliberations of U.N. might result in 
an armistice in Korea. Apart-from an eventual reduction 
in arms orders this should not necessarily be considered a 
bear movement. Already because, when war started in 
June of 1950, the stock market in New York tumbled. And 


now, when possibly (though not likely) hostilities. might 


come to an end, the New York market once more tumbles. 
This might be labeled “phychology’”’, but it is not. discernible 
where logic comes in. But there you are. 


(4) Undubitably there is a certain ‘vogue’ in Ameri- 


can stocks. Some years ago, chemicals used to be the 


fashion. Then came steels which seemed more secure than 
the metal itself. But they faded away and are neglected 
to-day. Thereupon followed oils, the boosting of which 
was well deserved. The demand: for kerosene, gasolene and 
by- products was (and still is) beyond expectation. Prospects 
still are. bright and dividends excellent. And yet, oil shares 
tumbled in the first 8 October weéks to the: extent of 20% 
from their 1952 highs. Reasons? Unconvincing whisper- 
ing ascribes this to the idea of operators deeming oil 
shares high enough and due for~a recession. Others see 


-_Iran resuming production and swamping the world with 
oil, an argument which is not too convincing. 


(5) Not only the holding™but ‘also the. wholesale 
liquidation of huge portfolios of American stocks by the 


_ British Government. Actually England recently has dis- 


posed of huge parcels of shares on the New York market, 
notably oils. That they are in need of dollars across the 
Channel is no secret. That, by holding such stocks since 
1941, Great Britain has made profits of a few hundred 


million dollars, also is evident, so that profit-taking is under- 


standable. .On-the other hand, the British authorities pro- 
claim loudly that they have no intention of swamping the 
market and, moreover, that they are anxious to retain large 
parcels of American blue chips in order to be assured of a 
permanent flow of dollar incomes. It is likely that they 


have forgotten the old proverb: - You cant eat the cake 
and have it? 


What it means + the New York market to be faced 
with enormous parcels of American shares which, without 
warning, could be thrown on a defenseless market, can be 


gleaned from the succeeding table which records British 
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holdings (by Government only, 


apart 
holdings) as of September, 1952: 


COMMON STOCKS Current 
No. of Mkt. Val.. 
Shares Issue (Thous. $) 
8,400 Am. Locomotive pic ‘ 169" 
*134,400 Am. Smelt. Ref.  ....... 6,712. 
000 Am. ‘lobacco eevee eee 1,917 
~ $4,800 Briggs Mfg. Co. SUK 6 1,218 
7380,199° Fiasttman Kodak 17,100 
23,600 W. T. Grant Co 738 
24,000 Pub. Ser. E. G. een ‘ 621 
177,000 Radio Corp. of Am. ......... 4,845 
363,880 Singer Mfg.  ....... 13,826 
182,600  Socony-Vacuum  .............. 376 
88,500 United Gas Corp.  ...... 2,290 
15,000 Un, Shoe Mach. e@eetes erees 564 
247,000 F. W. Weolworth ..... 10,652 
“PREFERRED STOCKS 
45,783 Celanese Corp. T% ........ ck 6,135 
BONDS 
2,750M Am.&F. Pw. 2,193 
9,000M Am.&F. Pw. 4.88, 1987 ......... 5,614 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split. 
tAdjusted for 10% stock dividend. 
**Adjusted for 5% stock 


or Inflation? pe ges | 


There are two schools ‘in ‘this: the. one fore- 
geeing deflationary tendencies, while the other ‘one wiews 
an inflationary. direction, though by no means a fast-moving 


from ‘huge private 


EASTERD. 


ECONOMIC Review 


one. us first arguments a deflationary 


‘move: 


It is true that, by the closing week of October, whole-— 


sale commodity prices have displayed a slight downward 


move; however, an: action which does not carry the convic- 
‘tion of permanency, because it is too tiny and”too brief in. 


axtent. .To-day’s wholesale price level averages about. 5% 
below the zenith reached since ‘the Korean war started: 


Retail prices, so far, have not yet responded to any notice- ° 


able- downward ‘movement. Farmers. to-day are obtaining 


“Jess for their cattle and hogs; they are applying to Govern- 
‘Weaker com-_ 
' modity levels are casting their shadows on the New York 
. gtock market. Of 28 commodities analyzed by the Bureau 


ment for ‘price support on wheat and corn, 


of Labor Statistics only two—copper and silk—are holding 


to their peak prices; the remaining ones have declined from 


United States. Wool in Australia came down 67%, 
rubber in Malaya 61%. Lower world prices prevail for 


transportation. 
ties in U.S.A.: Lead declined 22%; zine 30%; print cloth 


/ 


8 to 70%. 


modities are down 25% from their zenith since the Korean 
outbreak.. 


-., The decline of commodity prices is not limited to the 


cotton, hides, tin, lead, zine, coconut oil. Wholesale prices 
in Europe are down about 4M %. The main reason is that 
important commodities needed for defense purposes have 


meanwhile been procured. However, a sharp break is un- 


likely, already because cost of production has much increased, 
due to higher Iubour cost, to excessive taxation and costlier 
To quote the recession of some commodi- 


31%; tin 34%; cottonseed oil 48%; wool*52%; lard 
53%; hides 59%; burlap 60%; rubber 68%. 
of fact, Government. is considering aeianaee its synthetic 
-yapber factories on public sale. 

There are others who firmly in coritinuous: 
though gradual, rise in prices. 


_for this view is that the authorities will be obliged to stimu- 


-savings accounts, life insurance, 


late the economy through constant spending, says United 
Business Service. The other reason is the demands of 
pressure -groups—notably farmers and wage earnerg, so 
that such actions will add to the costs of producers. Govern- 


ment spending at continuous high levels is a bad way out . 


of the dilemma, already because all people holding bonds, 


mortgages, etc., would 
suffer. 


- held to one or two per cent, annually is scarcely credible. 


Such a project would make the. public reluctant to hold 


money or monetary claims for only a short period. Thus 
the velocity of note circulation would accelerate. 

The insertion into contracts of an American equivalent 
of a “gold clause” as a protection of creditors for -an 
eventual decline in money’s purchasing power would not do 
much good. Vide the existence in Europe of such gold 
clauses, very few of which have been attended to. And 
recall the prevalence of silver clauses in China in the 1930ies 
(to the wording of which—though not to their application— 


the writer pleads guilty), <aidues. any of which have bene- sy 


creditors. 


- Summarizing the problem a it presents itself to- aay, 
it is reasonable to opine that America is wise afd powerful 
enough to prevent gradual inflation, so that the prospects ”. 


a_mild deflation deserve more attention. 


Items of General Interest 


Directors of the New York Curb are propos- 
ing to members to change the name ‘to American Stock - 
Exchange, effective next J anuary 


Much larger income is announced by the Bell’ et 
Net. 


comprising the American’ Tel. & Tel: and- subsidiaries. 
revenues" for, the 8rd quarter aggregate $97,930,514 as 
compared with $88,431,841 for the like period of 1951. 


‘ 


On'the average price levels for those 28 com-. 


and 


As a matter 


One justification advanced © 


The idea that an inflation could be ‘managed’ and . 
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The eienbtad year ended on August 31. 


During the last 
12 months Bell System’s net income 


was $397,810,513 


 ggainst $377,935,688 in the comparable period ended August 


31, 1951. 
Production figures in the United States, accordin 
‘the Federal Reserve Bank index, has recovered from 193 


July to 223 in September; it is as high as its peak* exer 
had been during world war II 


Douglas Aircraft Co: is doing well, judging from the 
earnings - statement for the 9 months. which amount to 
$6,757,347 equal to $5.63 a share, as compared with the 
9 months ended August 31, 1951, when $5,249,513 or 
$342,722,873, against $189, 351 059 for the identical period 
ended August 31, 1951. : 

Exports from. USA in Augean this year fell 14% short 
of the value of goods Reese apaing the analogous month 


.of 1951. 


American Airlines progress. Net 
income for the first 9 months of this year amounted to 


$9,762,000 or $1.85 a common share, .compared with $9,460,- 


000, or $1.30 a share in the like period of the first 9 
months of-1951. During the period under réview: passenger 
income soared from $105,000, 000. to $120, 000,000. 

General Electric Co. shows a sharply higher net profit 
for the first nine months of this year, namely $94,750,000, 
or $3.28 a common share, as compared to $85,936,000, or 
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$2.98, for the comparable period of 1951. Sales this year 
were " % higher than for the first 9 months of 1951. 

_. In spite of considerably larger sales during the first 
9 months of this year, E. I. DU Pont de Nemours showed 
slightly reduced net profits. Earnings as of September 30 
ageveeated $3.36 a share, as compared with $3.34 a share 
for the like period of 1951. Net earnings for the last 9 
months were derived to the extent of $2.04 from operations 
and $1.22 from dividends obtained from General Motors. 
Sales were $1,166,700,000. 

This‘ significant Moscow anecdote is reputed to have 
been “made in Germany.” Foreign professors are guided 
through the Russian Academy of Sciences, where the oil 
portraits of famous native scientists are shown, 

Explained the guide: “This portrait depicts our great in- 


ventor Malenikoff, the inventor of the diesel engine, the 
telephone, of electric light, | the typewriter, the submarine, 


the cash register, etc. e 
In-the adjoining-room guide points to another large 
oil portrait: “This is the great Milyukin.”. Asks one of 
the guests: ‘What has he invented?”’,..... “Malenikoff.” 
The Batik ‘of: ‘Tokyo, as well as the Sumitomo ‘Bank, 
obtained permission from the California authorities to open 
offices in San Francisco and Los Angeles. A special capital 
of $1,250,000 has been set aside for local operations by 
each of the two institutions. : 


THE MONGOL WORLD POWER 


By Wen Ch'ing-hsi | 


| There is. extant rae a guidebook for the commercial | 
travellers of 600 years ago which describes: the overland 


route from Europe to China as an artery of commerce free 
from the interference of robbers. For, during a hundred 


_ years of Tatar peace, European traders, missionaries, and 


- East did not begin with the Mongols. 


technicians travelled on this road. Marco Polo, the most 


 well-knéwn of ‘them all, became a good friend of the Mongol 
Kublai Khan, and governed for a time the wealthy city of 


Yangchow. Later, when the Mongol power was broken, 
normal communication betweeen the West and China was 
interrupted, until the Italian Jesuit Matteo Ricci landed in 


China bythe. sea route, to be soon followed by the German 
“Jesuit Adam Shaal and the French Jesuit Jacques Rho. 


Contacts between the peoples of Europe and the Far 


There is evidence that 
the ancient Greeks were among the earliest travellers to 


China; and in any case, in the second century before the 


Christian era, the seed of the vine, introduced into Central 


_ Asia by the conquests of Alexander, was brought back to 
‘China by the Chinese General 


Chang Ch’ien. Therefore, 
from its Greek name “botpus’” and its Ferghanan name 
“‘budawa” has come the modern Chinese word “p’u-t’ao 


Afterwards, during the prosperous T’ang period (A.D. 618- 


907), the Nestorian Christian missionaries made their way 
to China, and though the religion at last disappeared, left 
to the future generations of “Chinese the ‘statuette of the 
of the Goddess of Mercy (Kwan-yin). 


travels between Europe and China in the 13th and 14th 


centuries, made possible only by the existence of the Mongol 
‘peace, have resulted in accelerating the course of history. 
Chinese paper, paper money, book-printing, and gun- 


powder, among other things, were introduced into Europe 
at this time.. On the other hand, it is interesting to notice 
that the arts of enamelling, that is, depositing glassy sub- 
stances at melting temperature on the surface of metal or 
porcelain, which has flourished in China from the Mongol 
period onwards, was originated in ancient Britain. Enamel- 


However, in spite 
of all these events, it is not to be denied that the. frequent. 


ling ‘was used by the Britons chiefly for decorating shields 
and helmets. With the Anglo-Saxon invasions, the art 
migrated to Ireland, and was carried to the continent of 
Europe and Asia. Chinese cloisonne is still held in high 
esteem by the of 


The causes emergence of a 
humble Tatar people into the world’s stage still form a 
matter of dispute among historians. There are, however, 
sufficient reasons to believe that the 
experiencing increasing hardships in making their living. 
A state of war had existed among this nomadic people 
thémselves for’ some- years when a certain Chingiz united 
them into a confederacy ‘and*turntd their attention to°the 
greater world outside. In A.D. 1211, we find this Chingiz 
already leading his people in a war against the Chin dynasty 
established by the Nu-chen branch of the Tatars in Northern 
China. In A.D. 1215, the armies of the Empire of Chin 


were completely shattered, and the Mongols entered its’ 


capital, Peking. Chingiz Khan then turned westwards, and 
overran Transoxiana and Persia in A.D. 1219.. From Persia, 
the armies under the Generals Chepe and Subutai advanced 


further westwards, until in A.D. 1221, they reached the 


valley of the Dnieper in Russia. 

After the death of Chingiz Khan in A.D. 1227, the 
Mongols, under Ogotai the successor of Chingiz, renewed 
their attacks on the Chin Empire in Northern China, which 
was finally crushed by them with the aid of the Sung dynasty 
in South China in A.D. 1234. The ‘Mongols then interpreted 
some subsequent action of the Sung government as constitut- 
ing a breach of the alliance between thém, and immediately 


attacked and defeated the Sung Empire. 


Now that their position in the East had been consoli- 
dated, the Mongols turned their attention once more to 
Western Asia and Europe. Although they considered their 
operations in the West as subordinate to those against the 
Sung Empire in China, the then believed richest country in 
the world, a force consisting of 150,000 ‘men under the 


Mongols had been | 


| 
| 
| 
k ‘ 
at 


were designated as 


‘Kublai the governor of Northern: China. 


patched to ‘the. West... This-army: overcame «all ‘resistance 
in Westérn: Asia. and. Eastern and: Central: ‘Europe. In A.D. 


1241, Mongol force under ‘the: Generals. Kaidu and Baidar 
took Cracow. and Breslau; and: at  Liegnitz, completely | 
destroyed ‘a German -army under Duke Henry ‘of Silesia. In? 
the meantime,. -the:.southern -wing of the* invading army 
quickly: advanced - along’ the ‘shores --of the Adriatic. 
having the good sense to know: the limits of the'r capacity” 


for annexation, the Mongol armies withdrew to Russia. Pope 


Alexander VI, however, had proclaimed a crusade against - 


them.’ The Mongols immediately returned: through pene 
Cracow falling ance more to the invaders in A.D. 1259. How-— 
ever, the Mongol armies were compelled to fall back on Russia. 

Then, in A.D,; 1251, ‘Mangu succeeded Ogatai on the 
Grand: Khanate of the Mongol: Empire, and. made his brother 
In. A.D; .:1279- 
Kublai completed .the destruction of; the Sung dynasty, and 
was .recognized as the Emperor: of China. 


“The Empire of the. had bitin the very: beginning’ 


contained ip itself the seeds for’its own decay. It was an 
empire founded and held*together by generals rivalling for 


power. An old Mongol custom had provided ‘that onthe | 


demise of the ruler, an election was to be held by the 
princess of the ruling family and the nobility for the seléction 
of the next Grand Khan.. Kyblai abolished’ this custom 


without consulting the princes whose personal interests were © 


involved in the change, and adopted | in, place of it the 
Chinese custom of hereditary succession. 
-mediately provoked a rebellion among some of the subor- 
dinate khanates, | and. the legitimacy of the position of -the 
Grand Khan in Peking was. from this time onwards denied 
by the ‘vassal’ khans in Asia and Europe. _ 

, Furthermore, the ‘subjects of the Mongol Empire were 
divided into four classes. according to their racial origin. 
The Mongols themselves constituted the highest of those 
four classes, 4 Next to them came the “coloured-eye peoples”’ 
(se-mu jen), ‘who were really Western Asians and, Europeans, 
Next to the Westerners stood the Northern Chinese and those 


Tatars who had become Chinese.under the former Chin dy-.- 


nasty. The Southern Chinese, tthe former subjects of the 
former native Sung dynasty, formed the lowest class, and 
Man-tzu, that is, barbarians. 
Chinese were not. allowed to “sRReOMA high officials in the 
state. 

That this. regime could not have maintained ite positioh 
even in its stronghold of China for any considerable length | 
of time is therefore plain. In A.D. 1383, Kmperor Shun 
came ‘to. the throne, and being a lustful and self-indulgent. 
man, he neglected the functions. of government. Five 
famines occurred during the first 13 years of his reign, and 


the economic conditions of his subjects changed from bad to 
‘worse. The emperor,. surrounded by corrupt. Buddhist 


monks, continued to practise sexual immorality. At. last, 
popular revolts broke out in the Yangtze valley, and spread 
to other parts of the country. In A.D, 1368, the Emperor. 
Shun left his capital Peking, and withdrew to Mongolia. 


The significance in history of the cilshine. of the Monasl 


world power on the eve of the beginnings of the modern — 
era is as yet hardly appreciated... Historians are agreed 


upon the fact that -it. had far-reaching consequences,. If, 
at the turn. of. the last century, the nations of Eastern 
Europe were behind the countries on. the Atlantic. seaboard 
in industry, commerce, and economic , prosperity, it was - 
to, some degree to the Mongol, invasiens of the 13th a 
14th centuries. The Mongols widened, among the. pate 
peoples the cultural gap first brought about in A.D. 1054 — 
by the quarrels of Byzantium and Rome. 


With the en- 
thronement of Kublai Yuan in China. 
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CURRENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN j APAN 


The wialavniae rearmament has brought to the surface 

a lack of equilibrium in the world economy, leading ‘to a 
gradual contraction of world trade. Rearmament has in 
-many instances led to pressure on public finance, deteriora- 
tion of international balance of payment, increased restric- 
tion of imports and strenuous competition in export markets. 
The adverse trend of world trade has been aggravated by the 
intensified dollar. shortage due to the excess of exports in 
the United States. Furthermore, the Southern and South- 
‘east Asiatic countries, supplying raw materials, which profit- 
ed much during the initial period of rearmament are suffer- 
ing from a dollar shortage owing to a reduction of sales of 
their products and the decline of prices, and this situation 
has compelled these countries, which are important customers 
for Japanese commodities, to restrict imports. Under these 
circumstances, the economic and industrial situation of Japan 
has. been adversely affected, giving rise to a business re- 
cession since the middle of last year. 


_ Business in both the United States and Japan has re- 
cently shown some signs of. stabilization, though it is still 
doubtful whether this predicts a permanent recovery. 
Prices in the United States have turned upwards, though 
slightly, from the bottom in May and June. In Japan, too, 


commodity prices have developed firm from the bottom to-. 


wards the middle of June, the industrial production index, 
which maintained a rather high level during the past several 
months, showed a slight rise in July over the previous month, 
and receipts of export L/C during July showed an increase 
of 36.2% over the previous month. It thus appears that 


the worsening trend of business has sere been alleviated 
in some respects. 


Commodity prices. in Japan which had deen much lower 
than the international level before the outbreak of the 
Korean war rose substantially during the following one 
year, far beyond the international level. A reactionary 
decline set in towards the middle of last year, the decline 
being especially pronounced in export prices of textile goods, 
metals, metal products and machinery. Prices for cotton 
yarn and fabrics and rayon filament yarn have declined below 
those ruling abroad since last November. But the average 
price index for export commodities has continued to ad- 
vance from the bottom of 131.6 (July 1949-June 1950 — 100) 
for April this year to 135.1 for July: The average whole- 
sale. price of cotton textile goods, due to satisfactory adjust- 
ment of ae and supply as a result of enforced restric- 
tion on production, seasonal factors, and the reported low 
estimate of raw cotton crop, showed again a rise during 
August. Generally speaking, textile goods are at present 
in a comparatively competitive . position in world markets. 


The continued expansion in spindles is, miweyer, inconsistent 
with the restriction on production. 


The improvement in iron and steel markets during July 
-is attributed to the continued restriction on production and 

the heavy increase of export contracts due to the steel 
strike in°the United States. Export contracts, however, are 
- mostly limited to materials related to armaments. 


Stocks of coal have shown an uninterrupted increase 
during the past several months, which has been a depressing 
factor for low-grade coal, but prices for high-grade coal 
have remained unchanged at a high level. 


The index for production of the manufacturing Tene 
tries showed an advance to 138.1 (1934-36 = 
the highest record after tHe war. 
in chemicals, textiles, metals, food processing and printing, 
while rubber and leather, lumber and. wood products, 
machinery and ceramics showed a decline. It is noteworthy 


100) in July, — 
A rise was witnessed . 


that industrial Sar eee has maintained a high level despite 
the continued business recession during the past year which 
may be’ attributed to the attitude on the part of manufac- 
turers to avoid reduction of output in order to maintain low 


operation costs. This policy is inconsistent with the business 


depression prevailing since last summer when factory equip- 


'ments newly installed during the Korean war boom began 


operation, and results in large stocks being accumulated. It 
is'to be hoped that efforts be made to reduce costs through 


other measures, while adjusting production to meet current 
demands. 


The present business recession is idbenei onal, and its 
fundamental cause is the shrinkage of world trade, due to 
restriction of imports by many countries and the consequent 
intensified competition in export trade. For Japan, which. 
is sensitive to changes in the world economy and highly 
dependent on export trade, the lowering of commodity 
prices by reducing costs is: of vital aaa at the present 
time when trade competition is acute. 


Prices of products of the heavy and chemical idusslant 
which constitute the backbone of the Japanese economy, are 
higher than the international level and cannot be reconciled 
with the needs of establishing a self-supporting economy 
which will be independent of temporary profits gained from 
special procurements. | 


As regards the near future, the probable increase of 


special procurements, the progress of defense arrangements, 


electric power development and shipbuilding activity con- 
stitute stimulating factors. These should favourably affect 
the heavy and chemical industries. It is notewagthy that 
contracts for armaments are showing a remarkable increase, 
a matter of concern for industrialists. 


In spite of these favourable signs, idtoadelaliate are en- | 
deavouring to readjust enterprises, a trend which has been 
delayed: by the Korean war boom. Readjustment takes the 
shape of modernization of equipment, improvement of tech- 


niques, betterment of management and reorganization of 


trade structure, as evidenced by the reorganization of iron 
and steel companies, the establishment of export trade 
associations, amalgamation of trading companies, etc.’ 
Efforts are also seen on the part of the government, as 
reflected by various legislation passed by the 13th session 


of the Diet, aiming at facilitating the progress of a self- 
- supporting economy. after the termination of occupation, 


such as the revision of the law concerning the control of 
entrepreneurs’ associations, special measures . concerning 
specified medium and minor enterprises, Export Trade Law, 
Law concerning the Acceleration of Rationalization of En- 
terprises, Power Development Law, Long-term Credit Bank 
Law, revision of the Japan Development Bank Law, revision 


of Foreign Investment Law, etc. 


* In connection with the problem of reducing operation 
costs, the reduction of interest on bank loans has become 
an issue. The Ministry of Finance is planning to gradually 
lower bank loan interests by a reduction of interest on 
loans by the Japan Export and Import Bank and the Japan 
Development Bank and the conversion of- government bond 
at the rate of 5.5% p.a. This p@icy aims at reducing the 
financial burden on enterprises and thestrengthening of 


the! competitive power of Japanese commodities in world 
markets. 


From the above it appears that a fundamental recovery 
in business conditions brought about by narrowed world 
markets cannot be expected in ‘the near future. However, 


the Japanese economy is now at a stage of readjustment 
from the abnormal conditions engendered by the marten 
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REVIEW OF TRADE & INDUSTRY OF THAILAND 


During the past six years, the production of Thailand’s 
main products, rice, teak, tin -and rubber, which had been 
disrupted by the second world war, has increased steadily. 
Rice is already near the output of prewar rate. Teak logs 
are rolling down the river from the northern forests at a 
pace unknown before the war. Tin ore production, wo 
hit during the war and slowest to reccver, is about three- 
fourths of the output of average prewar. Rubber is being 
produced at the record annual rate of 120,000 tons. 


' Among secondary crops, raw cotton showed most 
astonishing growth. The extent of this boost is indicated 
In a report of the Bangkok Cotton Mills which says that 
when it started operating two years ago it had to satisfy 

most of its cotton needs from India and other places abroad. 
‘Today, the position is changed, with local raw cotton form- 
ing the greater portion of the supply. Jute planting is also 

expanding but at a slower rate because of difficulties of 
finding suitable soil. When the gunny sack factory starts 
operation, the expansion rate is expected to improve. For 
the first few years, the factory will still need Indian jute. 

Because of high prices the world offers for the product, 

attempts have been made to revive pepper cultivation on the 
prewar scale but the delicacy of the plant and the long- 
term investment nature of the project have stood in the 
way; Thailand, once famed for its pepper, is. losing ground 
in this field. Secondary products in the field of seeds— 
soya beans, green peas, sesame seeds—have not made much 
headway in the past. This was because of unattractive 
foreign quotations. Except in the case of groundnuts and 
coconuts, local prices are too high and competition from 
_ other pr@ducers too keen to encourage export. The quality 


of some types of seeds, particularly soya beans, is still low, 


compared to products of Indochina, Manchuria and other 
countries. The higher export duties placed on foodstuffs 
two years ago to encourage their sale in the domestic mar- 


ket have also contributed to the non-improvement in pro- 
duction and export. wee? 


Plans including the giant Chainat irrigation scheme for 
the Central Plain will raise Thailand’s rice production to 
an extent to permit an exportable surplus of 2,000,000 
tons. The Government has appropriated over US$3.5 million 
in local currency for agricultural development. In addition 
to work on irrigation, land reclamation, insect and rodent 
control, and rice and other crop improvements, provision 
was made for the transformation of the existing agricultural 
college into a national agricultural center for rural develop- 
ment. The Ministry of Industry has plans to promote cul- 
tivation of soya beans, groundnuts and sesame as well as 
to provide the oil industries with a model plant on up-to- 
date lines. 

Thailand’s imports of general merchandise valued in 
1951 Baht 3,499,687,183 as compared with Baht 2, 716,978,- 
400 in 1950. Exports of Baht 2,842,211,402 were also 
higher in 1951 ae those of 1950 which totalled Baht. 2,571,- 
77 3, 651. 

The Governmnalill of Thailand and of the United States 
signed an agreement for the sale and purchase of rubber 
through regularly established trade channels in Thailand and 
the United States. Un the agreement Thailand assures 
the availability of 125,000 metric tons of natural rubber of 
standard RMA grades for purchases by private American 


‘war boom, by industrial rationalization which had been 
delayed by that boom. No definite prediction can be made 
as regards rearmament and economic recovery. Japan’s 


adherence to the cause of the free nations will not. be 
changed. 


firms during 1 July 1951 through 31 December 1952.. In 
erder to facilitate direct shipments of rubber and tin ore 


to the United States, the Ministry of Communications: is 


making a survey of ports of South Thailand. 


‘Twelve sub-committees representing the United States 
Government and the Thai Government have been organized. 


to speed various phases of the joint economic programmes 


to be carried on with American assistance. These sub- 


committees are: foreign trade, manufactures, ‘mining, electric - 
power, agriculture, health, education, railways, highways, . 


telephone and telegraph, ports and harbours and critical 
materials. In addition the Agricultural Committee and 
other related sub-committees have representatives from the 


United Nations FAO, WHO, UNICEF, and UNESCO to see 


that all programmes are coordinated and developed: 


| A $55 million barter trade agreement between Thailand 
and Japan has been concluded. Under the agreement Thai- 


land will export to Japan among other things $40,000,000 
rice; $1,200,000 tea; $1,000,000 castor oil; $1,000,000 salt; 
tin concentrate, which had previously been reatricted, is al- 
lowed up to 2,000 tons. Imports from Japan will include 
textiles $26,000,000; railway rolling stocks $5,000,000; in- 
dustrial machinery $6,000,000 etc. Ninety per cent of 
Japan’s imports from Thailand in 1950 consisted of rice 
valued at $4,350,000. Other imports included salt, leather, 
tedk and castor oil. Exports during the same period aggre- 
gated $4,260,000 consisting of construction ma- 
terials and plant equipment. 


- The Thai Government has a five vent plan for cious 


ing the highway system to 9,068 kilometers by the end of 
1955, at an estimated cost of 640 million baht. At the end 
of 1950, there were 6,000 kilometers of roads, compared 
with 1, 623 kilometers in 1932. The plan aims "to connect 
Bangkok with the main provincial centers, Nakhorn Phanom, 
Chiengmai, Haadyai, and also to ¢onstruct a highway from 
Chiengmai to Burma.. During 1950, the budget, including 


the supplementary budget, for road ‘construction was not 


adequate. After the arrival of the Griffin Mission in 1950, 
the Thai Government developed a project to «utilize the 
U.S. Point Four Program to supplement the local expendi- 
ture for technical assistance end: 40F the needed road build- 
ing equipment. 


In the recent ECA ccocteteilelil authorization of 
$908, 000 are the following: $214,000 for construction, — 


mining and conveying equipment from the United States 
and possessions; $116,000 for tractors and contractors’ type 
wheel tractors from the United States and possessions; 
$335,000 for aircraft, aircraft parts, and ground handling 
equipment from the United States and possessions; $86,000 
for industrial machinery, including office machines, ap- 


pliances and parts from the United States and possessions; 


* 


and $69,000 for vessels and equipment from the United s 


. States and possessions and Japan. 


AGRICULTURAL AND MINERAL PRODUCTION 


Rice. The most abundant and important produce of 
Thailand is rite. , It constitutes not only the most important 


food product of the country, indispensable to every class of — 
the Thai people, but also the key to her economic. well- 


being, for about 80 percent of the people gain their living 
from the cultivation of this cereal, which accounts for 
more than 60 per cent of the country’s exports. Rice pro- 
duction in 1950-51 is estimated at 6.6 million short tons 
(13,267 million pounds), compared with 7.4 million. tons 
(14,785 million pounds) in 1949-50 and the prewar. average 
(1935-36 to 1939- 40) of 4.8 million tons. (9,568... million 
pounds)’. ee gains have been made since ‘World War 
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_a_boom in’ the teak industry, 


not being the subject of speculation. 


November 18, 1952 


II, savatiatis in 1949 when Thailand held first place as a 


world exporter of rice. 


The acreage in 1950-51 was higher than before the war, 
but the yield per acre did not’ reach the 1935-40 average of 
1,350 pounds. The decline in yield may have been due to 
the fact that farmers, faced with the shortage of labour 
and expanding acreage, may have found it expedient to 
practise less intensive methods of cultivation. The Ministry 


of Commerce announced that 1.1 million tons of rice will 
be available for export in 1952, but that 0.3 million tons 


will be kept as a reserve to prevent an upsurge of prices. 
The Government was seeking a loan of US$12 million as 
capital for a government Paddy Procurement Bureau. The 
Bureau would buy directly from farmers paddy to be milled 
into rice for fulfilling official export commitments. If mid- 
dlemen wish to continue in business, they are obliged to pay 
farmers fair prices for paddy. | 

Teak. Demand for timber locally and in export mar- 
kets continued to be good and prices have risen to the highest 
level. Demand in the United Kingdom and Western Europe 
for teak for shipbuilding and in Hongkong, Singapore and 
other markets for-teak scantlings.for furniture has caused 
India, which has not been 
importing teak for some time, has again entered the market. 
There are. signs of resistance in many export markets to 


current prices and there is a growing tendency to ignore 
. teak except where essential, as supplies are limited and prices 


high. There is a danger that, unless teak can become plenti- 
ful and reasonably priced, buyers will be more interested 
in teak substitutes. Last year Thailand exported 153,957,221 
baht worth of teak, compared with 140,037,629 baht in 
1950, 115,096,460 baht in 1949, 85,000,000 baht in 1948, 
and 55,000,000 baht in 1947. The price of teak remains steady 
It represents the con- 
tinuation of the persistent increase in, prices since internal 
unrest in Burma reduced Burma’s capacity to export. 


the improved supply position brought about by a greater 


_» arrival of logs, approximately 150,000 tons of logs, as 


against the previous 
noticeable effect. 

_ The government is considering nationalization of teak 
exploitation. The Forest Industry Organization (FIO) 
which handles 50 per cent of the present timber cutting 
would take over the whole industry if the plan is approved. 


year’s” 145,000 __—tons, has had no 


The FIO does not auction its sawn timbers to shippers, but . 


only sells teak occasionally in log-form. . The FIO possesses 
at present a medium sized teak sawmill and it has done a 
lot of direct teak export. Bangkok timber exporters have 
protested against the retroactive nature of the ban recently 
claimed upon the export of timbers other than: teak. The 
government banned export of mai yang: three years ago 
and has now placed under control most of the woods, with 
the exception of teak. The steps were taken to bring 


-_ down domestic prices for these woods and thus lower the 


cost of construction. _ 

Thailand’s 503,447 square kilometres of. total area 
comprise 324,000 square kilometres forest lands. Part of 
this land can. be exploited’ for agriculture. The Forestry 
Department hopes to accomplish in its twenty-year plan 


the setting aside of several national reserve areas of ap-. 


proximately 13,500 square kilometres annually; eventually 
it is hoped that ~ ~200 1000 square kilometres will be under 
reserve. 

Tin, Wolfram. The importance of Thailand as a tin 
and wolfram producer is shgwn by the figures below :— 


MINING INDUSTRY 


- Year Number Labour H.P. of Machinery 
; of Mines Force Used in Mining 


Even. 
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PRODUCTION AND EXPORT OF’TIN 


Year Number Export 
of Mines Production Tin ore Tin Metal 
(Long Tons) (Long Tons) (Long Tons) 
234 4,240 5,651 2,527 
284 7,815 7,983 20 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORT OF WOLFRAM 

Year Production Exports 

(Long Tons) . (Long Tons) 


* Not Available. 


With deposits in several mines slowly being exhausted, 
tin operators are urging that steps be taken as quickly as 
possible to find new lodes and veins. Some mines have 
to be given. up because deposits have either been exhausted 
or exploited to a point where it is no more economical to 
operate. _Plans are being made to develop and exploit tin 
and wolfram mines and steps are being taken to import 


modern equipment for this program. As soon as modern . 
machines and equipment arrive and with advanced methods © 


of mining Thailand’s mineral production may increase in 
the near future. 


. Approximately 4,317 piculs of tin ore (valued at 
7,748,359 Baht) were exported during 1951 as compared 
with 5,854 piculs (valued at 7,050,318 Baht) in the pre- 
ceding year. Chief prodtcing centres were Takuapa, Phuket, 
Ranoang and Phang-Nga. Only 632 piculs of tin metal 
(valued at 814,062 Baht) were shipped out during 1951 
as compared with 7,698 piculs (valued at 10,097,968 Baht) 
in the preceding year.. Export of wolfram during the same 
‘period totalled 22,302. piculs (valued at 78,146,053 Baht) 


as compared with 18, 579 piculs irae at 4, 684, 536 Baht) 
in the preceding year. 


~The Government has decided to nationalize the wolfram 
mining industry after its concessions expire; it will then 
be taken over by the Department of Mines. The nationaliza- 
tion is expected to increase wolfram production. A Minis- 
terial regulation in accordance with the Act governing min- 
ing was issued by the Minister of Industry on January 31, 
1952. This regulation specifies that Changwad (Provin-' 
cial) Commissioners are. empowered to issue permits for 
purchase of ore, to establish warehouses .in which to store 


ore and issue other permits concerning ore in their respective | 
provinces. 


Rubber. The rubber olantéd in Thailand is in the 
neighbourhood of 1.5 million rai. A Rubber Trade Asso- 
ciation was formed on ist January 1951, one of the main 
functions of which is to improve the quality of rubber, 
correcting and improving trade practices where found neces- 
sary, and injecting new life into the rubber commerce. The 
world consumption of rubber is now 1,875,000 tons, which 
includes 447,500 tons of synthetic rubber. It is expected 


that 2 million tons will be needed. Thailand’s present pro- 


duction is only about five per cent of the world’s rubber 
supply, yet she is the fourth largest producer of natural 
rubber in the world. Rubber export from Thailand began 
25 years ago. when 3,500 tons went abroad. During the 
period 1937-1941 Thailand exported at the average of 42,608 
tons a year. The 1948 export total was 95,008 tons ane 


_ in 1949 it was 94,372 tons. 


Rubber prices rose to all-time record heights follow- 
ing intervention of Chinese Communists in the Korean war. 
Grade 1 hit the 26 Baht per kilo level, compared with the 
average price of six Baht before the Korean war. This 
price also synchronised with the announcement by the U.S. 


Government that rubber purchases will be a State mono- 
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poly from March 1, 19651.. - Quotations fluctuated wildly 
with the turn of events in. Korea, rising when the United. 
Nations troops were retreating, falling when they were 
advancing. Under an agreement signed on August 17, 1951 
by Thailand and the United States, the Thai Government 
assured the availability of 125,000 metric tons of natural 
rubber of standard RMA grade for purchase by private 
U.S. interests and the U.S. Government. With peace 
negotiations in Korea, rubber prices have shown a 
steady decline. This was largely brought about by a drop 
in the price paid by the U.S. for Thai rubber from 66 
ets. per kilo cif. to 59.25 cts. The Thai Government 
has followed this up with an increase in export tariff 
on rubber so that the rubber exporter pays 1.40 Baht 


for every kilo of rubber exported, as agains 1.05 Baht paid 
formerly. 


In spite of the drop in prices and the fear that the 
ban on rubber exports to China may still further lower 
Thai prices, the Thai Government still takes an optimistic 
view of the future of the industry. The National Economic 
Council advised the Government to enlarge rubber estates 
so as to increase production and improve the. “quality of 
rubber. A ten-year plan to double Thailand’s rubber pro- 
duction has started. The plan calls for doubling of the 
present 1.5 million rai of land now under rubber cultiva- 
tion and improvement of the product through the expansion 
of rubber experimental stations. There are also plans 
involving the gradual transfer of all rubber trading interests 
in Thailand to Thai Nationals. . 


Government may provide loans to Co-operative Societies 
of 80-120 small-holders owning between 120,000 and 180,000 
trees. It is contemplated that each group would then set 


up proper smoke houses, purchase processing equipment and , 


generally work towards improving quantities and quality. 


Thailand exported through the port of Bangkok 6,932,- 
517 kilograms of rubber valued at 106,527,107 Baht during 
1951 as compared with 5,807,638 kilograms valued at 
55,992,917 Baht in the preceding year. Rubber is one of 
Thailand’s biggest earners of foreign exchange, particular 
U.S. dollars. Rubber was also exported through the follo' 
ing exits in the South: Phuket, Kantang, Songkhla, Padang 
' Besar, Pattani, Betong, Naradhivas and Sungei Golok. Most 


of the rubber was shipped to the United States, Malaya and 
Japan. 


Coconuts & Oil. are produced on 
several plantations especially in the districts of Chumphorn, 
Surash, Songkhla, Nakhorn Sridharmaraj, Pattani, Nardd 
hivas, Phuket in the south and Chandhaburi on the east 
coast. Copra is the matured kernel of the coconut broken 
into pieces and dried. The high value of copra is due to 
the oil it contains. Since coconut oil is used extensively 
in the manufacture of soap and margarine, its demand de- 


pends on the state of these industries. Further as mar- 


garine enters into direct competition with butter, a fall 


in the price of the latter product, following an increase 


in its output, will lead to decreased consumption of the 
substitute product, because consumers prefer the genuine 
article as long as its price is within their means. Under 
such circumstances, the demand for coconut oil will fall 
and this will bring down its price correspondingly. The 


decline in oil prices during the period 1929: 34 was largely — 
due to this occurrence. 


.Before the war, coconut oil was exported | 


Hongkong, from where it was re-exported. The oil mills 
in, Bangkok get most of their copra supplies from Tumpat; 
Bangnara, Saiburi, Pattani and the small island of Samui. 
The drying and smoking of copra is mostly in the hands 


of Malays who sell the finished copra to dealers who in 
At present there is demand: 


turn ship them to Bangkok. 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic 


abroad for coconut. oil, and; but for: export control, a large 


amount of the oil would have been shipped from Thailand. 
However, the. Govt. permits a miller to export only one 
fourth of his..total production as a measure. to promote the 
domestic soap industry and keep soap prices down. Due to 
the irregular arrival of fresh copra supplies from producing 
areas coupled with heavy export demand, the price of copra 
is around 150-200 Baht per picul while the price of first 
quality coconut oil is around 400-500 Baht, per picul. 


305 Baht for copra and 522 Baht for coconut. oil. 


Castor Seed, Sesame Seed. The demand in Japan for 
castor and sesame seeds has. boosted local prices for these 


commodities in 1951. Castor seeds were selling at 200 


‘Baht: per picul and black. sesame at 265 Baht per picul. 


This price increase is from 16 to 20 per cent as compared 
with the previous year. The new open account agreement 


with Japan provides for by of these | 


commodities. 


Soya Beans. 


in the soya bean export during 1951. Singapore which has 


not been receiving supplf~s from South China for many 
months pays high prices. 


Because supplies are not coming 
smoothly from the producing areas into Bangkok, prices of 
soya beans have-risen to between 130-170 Baht per picul. 
Local prices have always been too high to permit export 
at profit, even when prices abroad arewp. The main por- 
tion of Thailand’s soya bean crop is used domestically for 
manufacture of bean cake and similar foods. 


 Groundnuts. 
The estimated yield in 1950 was 1,045,080 piculs as com- 
pared with 75,298 piculs in 1930, Groundnuts 
ported in relatively large quantities (say 95%) in_ seed 
form to Singapore and then re-exported to Europe. Hong- 
kong imports only a small quantity. The price of shelled‘ 
groundnuts during 1951 was between 250-305 Baht per 


picul and unshelled from 135-260 Baht 
picul. 


Tapioca, Tapioca or cassava is one of the sitet im- 
portant export items today. The cultivation of this pro- 
duct has become popular among native small-holders of 
Songkhla and Cholburi districts. Until recent years the 
production of tapioca was unknown, but an indication of 


its extent is shown by the following figures of net exports” 


of- tapioca products: 


‘Hongkong 
Year Piculs Value Piculs Value 
(Baht (Baht) 

20,387 3,214,973 6,437 1 295,379 


There has been a large demand for tapioca -flour and 
pearl tapioca from abroad during 1950-1951 causing the 


prices to rise. And as soon as demand came from Singa- 
pore, Java and India, the prices spiralled. For example, 


price for fine and good quality tapioca flour increased from 


The , 
highest prices ever fetched for these two commodities were 


There has been a slight 


The groundnut is cultivated 


are eCxX-. 


120 Baht to 165 Baht per picul; inferior quality increased — 


from. 115 to 135-155 Baht per picul; good quality tapioca 


increased from‘105 to 120 Baht per picul; inferior quality | 


increased from 100 to 115 Baht a picul; good quality sago 
increased from 135 to 170 Baht a picul; inferior quality 
increased from 180 to 165 Baht a picul. . | 


_. The commercial products of tapioca produced in Thai- 
land are pure partially-cooked stareh either in the form of: 


.pearl tapioca, pure raw starch in the form of flour, and 


refuse. Pearl and flour are exported and the refuse isy 


consumed locally. The method -of“manufacture is primi- 
tive and machinery consists of a washer, rasper and sieve, 
each of a comparatively crude nature. constructed locally. 
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- of pepper during 1950-1951. 


‘pepper is estimated at 45,000 tons. 
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“Most of the factories. or mills. ate situated beside busy 


thoroughfares, from which dust rises to settle in the 


flour. 


Pepper. is chiefly cultivated in Changhaburi, 
Rayong and Trad districts, 
squatters in Chandhaburi as far..back as 1751. Though 
correct statistics of acreage under pepper cultivation are 


not available, it was estimated to cover an area of 11,388 


vai during 1928-1929. During this same period, the pro- 


duction of pepper in Thailand was estimated to be 30,692 


nessmen for black pepper which earned a substantial amount 
of US dollars for Thailand during the past two years. 


The post-war pepper boom rocketted the price sky-high from 


a. pre-war level of 20 Baht a picul to 4,100 Baht. 


The U.S.A. now buys most of the world’s pepper. In 
1950-51, over two-thirds of Indian pepper went to the 
‘United Btates which accounted for 81 per cent of that 
country’s total import of this commodity. Indonesia sup- 
plied more than 18 percent, and it is probable that Thailand 
supplied the remaining 1 percent of the U.S.’s total import 
Slightly over half the Ameri- 
can consumption of pepper goes to the meat industry for 
curing and preservation of meats, 3/8ths is bought by the 
housewife and the remaining 1/8ths by the restaurants. 
No effective substitute is available for pepper in the meat 
industry. The American demand is expected to remain 
stable at the present level irrespective of the price factor. 


At the prices now prevailing the world demand for 
India with its produc- 
tion rated at 22,000 tons can meet half the demand. The 
surplus available in other countries may total about 10,000 
tons. Thus, pepper is in short supply. While the price 
of pepper is reaching record heights, the Thai government 
appreciate the importance of pepper and are considering 
to rehabilitate the pepper industry in Chandhaburi, Rayong 
and Trad on a commercial scale. Planting experiments in 
new areas are being made. The Department of Agriculture 


has already started research in fighting fungus, worms and 
_ disease which destroyed most of the plantations abandoned 


during the prewar slump ingthe pepper trade. 


Chillies. Since the lifting of the export ban on aa 


chillies a few years ago, the local chilli market has been 
active with prices rising continuously. A number of large 
shipments has gone to Malaya. When chilli exports were 
banned, the price for Chilli Padi was from 300 to 400 Baht 
per picul. But it. has now risen to about 600 Baht. It 


is expected that prices will drop with the wsiteans of the 


harvesting of a new crop. 


Peas and Beans. Cultivation of the 1951 crops of all 
varieties of peas and beans has been on a restricted scale, 
estimated at only about 30 per cent of pre-war production. 


Prices ruling were poor due to disruption of all means of 


transport (rail, river and ‘road) to Bangkok, thus bring- 
ing the export to a standstill. The outlook is not en- 
‘¢couraging, as cultivators have considerable stocks of old 
crop lying on their hands. ~ 


Maize or Corn. Next to rice, ‘Maize is the most im- 
portant cereal in Thailand. It is grown extensively in the 


| -Central, North and North-East and the total area is esti- 


mated to be 100,000 rai, with the approximate yield of 


250,000 piculs. The average price of the yellow dry corn | 
Price reached the . 


in Bangkok was 85 Baht per picul. 


highest level of 100-105 Baht per picul in June and declined 
again about the middle of July. 


-piculs of seed cotton. 


It was started by Chinese - 


“Black Gold” the given by foreign busi- 


ice, aerated water, sawmills, safety matches, 
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‘Cotton. The area planted with cotton in Thailand is - 
around 324,950 rai, with the approximate yield of 595,577 
Considerable headway is being made 
in the growth of cotton, especially in the province of 
Sukhodaya, in the north. The price of locally grown 
cotton during 1951 was between 880-1000 Baht per picul 
of 60 kilos. 


Kapok or silk cotton is ‘grown abundantly in the 
country, but there are no areas of more than a few rai 
each. It is estimated that there are about 150,000 trees 
in Thailand. For export, kapok is baled, the size of bale 
depending on the particular market. Price of selected 
kapok without shell is peeves 830 and 875 Baht per 
pieul. 


Sesamum. Thailand Giidnes two varieties of this plant 
in abundance, the white and the black. Sesamum oil is in 
considerable demand by Indians in Malaya, being used in 
cooking and for annointing the body. Seed is also exported 
in considerable quantities to Europe especially to France, 
where the oil extracted therefrom is used to adulterate 
olive-oil or for illuminating purposes, as well as in soap 
manufacture. The area planted with sesamum in Thailand 
is estimated to be 20,000 rai, with the approximate yield 
of 32,000 piculs during 1951. The price of cleaned white 
sesamum is approximately 300 Baht per picul and the black 
sesasum 275-307 Baht per picul. 


_. Tobacco is a crop of importance in a number of widely 
separated regions in the North, especially in the upper part 
of the Sak Valley above Petchaboon and in Rajburi and 
Kanchanaburi provinces. Much Virginian type tobacco is 
grown under the encouragement of the Government. The 
area and yield under tobacco in Thailand are as follows : 


- 82,799 rai, with the yield of 224,551 piculs. 


_ Sticklac. Thai sicklac is cultivated in the northern 
districts, namely, Chiengmai, Chiengrai, Lampang, Phrae, 
Uttaradith and in the eastern districts e.g. Nakhorn Rajsim 
Buriram, Roi Etch, Maha Sarakharm, Ubol Rajdhani, Surin 
and Udorn Dhani. Almost the whole quantity of sticklac 
obtained is exported to foreign countries, its use in Thai- 
land being very limited. The average annual production 
of sticklac during the: five year prewar period (1936-1940) 
was 109,866 piculs, valued at 1,031,755 Baht. Production 
during the four-year period (1947-1950) after Second World 
War was 104,820 piculs, valued at 21,706,562 Baht. The 
following figures show the average price of sticklac in Bang- 
kok 1940—12.50 Baht per picul, 1948—-236 Baht: per picul, 
1950—810 Baht and 1951—350 Baht. | 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Thailand has little manufacturing industry, but pro- 
jects are now being developed for the processing of local 
agricultural products and raw materials. Industrial under- 
takings at present include the manufacture of aerated water, 
industrial alcohol, agricultural implements, aluminium ware, 
batteries and accumulators, bolts and nuts, brushes, cement, 
cigarettes, cordage and twine, charcoal, ‘cotton products, 
glassware, gunny bags, flour and flour ‘products, furniture, 
family medicines, paints and’ varnishes, paper and paper 
goods, potteries, ‘rubber ‘and rubber products, leather and | 
leather products, mats, iron and iron products, umbrella, 
wood toys, hats and handbags, shellac, refractories, j 


plastics, noodles, vegetable oils, safety matches, plywood, 


ink, sugar and sugar products, perfumes and Sopmnatics, 
vinegar, soft drinks and canned foods. 


Industrial -production in 1951 generally showed an up- 
ward trend. There was striking improvement in a number 
of important industries like rice, flour, preserved foods, 


furniture, 
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| | 
printing, vegetable oil,. pharmaceuticals, tannery,’ potteries, 


cement and glassware, iron casting, industrial alcohol, cotton © 


goods, paper, gunny bags, sugar, rubber and tin min- 

ing. 

Particular Number 
of | of Persons 

Industry Employed 
Aerated Water, Beer, 

Alcoholic 140 5,011 
Dyeing, Vegetable Oil 

Distilling, | 

Fide Works 74 432 
Smithies, Metal Products, Engineering Works, 

Ship-building Yards & Motor Repairs ...... 1,606 8,527 

Minerals are the “life blood” of modern industry. 


Thailand has large deposits of a variety of imported minerals. 


There is, however, no justification for the popular belief 


that the country is fabulously rich in minerals. The fact 
is that in relation to her population, Thailand’s resources 
do not compare favourably with those of some other im- 
portant regions of the world, 


Liquors. There were in 1951 about 40 Liquor factories 
in the country which manufacture soft drinks, beer, medi- 
cinal wines and other beverages. 
by private capital. There were also 13 liquor factories 
owned and managed by Department of Factories, Ministry 
of Industry. The most important one—Government liquor 
. factory at Bangyikhan, Dhonburi, which produced Mekhong— 

a» typical Thai whisky blended and matured over years 
at its own distillery to the extent of more than 4,500,000 
litres annually. The alcohol distillery in Ayudhaya pro- 
duces 35,000 litres of alcohol daily for the manufacture 
of liquor, for fuel and for use in processing of shellac, 


Sugar. Thailand is producing about 30,000 tons of 
sugar a year; of this amount about 22,000 tons are manu- 
factured by private-owned sugar factories. The sugar is 
consumed locally to the extent of 50,000 tons, which means 
that there is a deficit of 20,000 tons a year. 
ment operated, at the close of the year 1951, seven sugar 
factories in the provinces of which only two faetories— 
one in Lampang and another in Uttaradith—are producing 
white sugar. The factory at Lampang produced six million 
kilogrammes of sugar last season while the output by the 
Uttaradith plant was two million. Another factory will 


soon be established at Cholburi and is expected to produce 


approximately 20,000 ee of white sugar per 
day. 


Particulars ofan and sugar products manufactured 
by. the Government+sugar factories in recent years:— 


Year 


White Sugar © Redor Brown Syrup 
Sugar 
1000 Kgs. 1000 Kgs. 1000 Kgs. 
1949-50 » 8,155,610 485 1,368,865 
Paper. There were two Government paper mills at the 


close of 1951, of moderate capacity, for the manufacture 
of writing, printing paper and board. The output is 14-16 
tons per day. In the year 1946 these two mills produced 
40 tons of paper, 75 tons in 1947 and 94 tons in 1949. 


Even if both paper mills are able to produce their maximum 


They are all undertaken 


The Govern= 
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output, the country still requires about 14, 000 tons of paper 
imports a year. — 


Electricity. The generation and distribution of elec- 
tricity in Thailand is carried out by various private and 
municipal undertakings which provide an installed generating 
capacity of 32,745 kilowatts in 1950 compared with 28,548 
kilowatts pre-war. Among these the two most important 


power stations are in Bangkok with a ee of 25,000 
kilowatts. 


With the exception of two stations in Bangkok most 


of the power stations in the provinces are equipped with 


oil engine-driven generating plants varying in capacity from 
22 to 1500 kilowatts. More than 50 per cent of the 
generating plants in use throughout the country are over 
25 years old and are inefficient and should have beengre- 
placed. As a result of war damage and arrested develop-- 
ment during the last 10 years, the country 1 now faces a 
grave shortage of electric power. 


The Chainad Dam, preliminary construction of which © 
is now underway, will put under cultivation the last 5.5 
million rai of the 7.5 in the Central Plain which has been 
set apart for the irrigation programme. Construction of 
the Chainad Dam will link up the whole area in an irrigation 
network and will also furnish electric power for Bangkok 
and other communities. The hydro-electric plant which 
will be part of the dam construction will furnish Bangkok 
with 90 million kilowatts of power annually. It is. ex- 


pected that this irrigation programme will be in full. one 
tion within five years from now. — 


Water Supply. There were at the asd of 1950 seven- 
teen organized water supplies throughout Thailand which 
provide 92,934 cubic metres of water as compared with 
56,430 cubic metres in 1946. The water supply in Bangkok 
is maintained by the Bangkok Water Works. The whole 
of the water is obtained from a protected artificial canal 


at Bangsue with a capacity of 86,000 cubic metres a 


A 49 million Baht plan to improve ‘Bangkok's rata 
supply system in the next five years has been approved by 
the Government. Within the next few months or so the 
supply capacity of the Bangkok system will be 120,000 


cubic metres per day, compared to 86,000 cubic metres at 
present. 


Cotton Weaving. The of all: 
kinds of textiles in Thailand is 160 million metres’ per annum 
or 32 million kilogrammes weight of raw cotton annually. — 
There are at present three Government-owned cotton mills 
in the country—one in Bangkok, one in Dhonburi and one 
in Pitsanulok—with up-to-date machinery. The amount of 
cotton goods manufactured by these mills is the best indicator 
available to show its growth for the last three years:— 


1948 1959 


1950 
Dyed Shirting .... 297,068 M. 407,472 M. 434,527 M. 
Grey Shirting .... 516,037 ,, 670,400 ,, - 940,078 ,, 
Bleached Shirting 42,908 ,, — $5,885 ,, 
Cotton. Yarn ..... 152,497 141,782 Kg. 169,861 Ke. 
Cotton Wool ..... = 1,994 Pk. 


2,763 Pk. 
M = Metres Kg. = Pk. = Packets 


Industries 


Home industries have been in existence in Thailand 
since time immemorial. Among» the most important \of the 
home industries are textile weaving, the making of various 
articles such as mats, shopping baskets, doormats, house 
screens and blinds, brooms and dusters, ropes and: twines, 
bags and novelties, decorative articles, hats, furniture, 
pottery, wooden toys and curios, carved articles, foodstuff, 


_ musical flowers, ladies’ umbrellas. Of metal works there. 
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‘““as one of Thailand’s 


- 20,000 tons exported 11 years ago. 
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are brass products and. silverware, jewellery and gold orna- 


ments. 


Under Ministry . of Industry’s. auspices, - 
programme of home industry for the production of millions 


.of Baht worth of products now being imported will be de- 
‘veloped.. Home, manufacture of bamboo and rope: be 


among the industries to be encouraged. 


Salt. Production of salt is slowly coming into its own 
important industries. Of a total 
production of 250,000 tons in 1951° more than 140,000 


- -tons of Thailand’s salt was exported, bringing an income of 


almost 11,000,000 Baht. By -comparison,- there was only 


Most. salt is produced 
by Smud Sakhorn. Co-operative. Salt. Colonization | Society, 


which is now in its eleventh year of operation. 


In addition to gaining. foreign exchange, the 
phive an important role in. providing income for a large 
number of salt farmers, all of whom own shares in the 
society. At the society’s salt colony an average farm of 


12% acres provides the salt farmer with a yield of 112 


tons of salt a year. The society's profit is distributed among 


the salt farmers. 


Export of salt is hana by the Bangkok-Coopera- 
tive Salt Marketing Society Ltd., which has contracted to 
sell more than 30,000 tons of. ‘salt to. — for the first 
four months of 1952. 


Development Plans 


Chiengmai will shortly establish factories for making 


vegetable oil, soap and peanut butter and a seed-oil ex- 


. tracting factory. The factories will be managed by the In- 
.. dustrial Factories Dept. of the Ministry of Industry. The 
~ Chiengmai site has been chosen because there is alréady 


large-scale planting of groundnuts and soya beans, from 


which oil is ‘to be extracted. The ground is also suitable 
. for growing many other kinds of plants. 


It is hoped that 
the factory would promote the cultivation of oil seeds, 


which has been: lagging behind other commodities. 


The Ministry of Industry is planning to expand leather 


- production by establishing another factory with up-to-date 


machinery which will be capable of producing 300 pairs of 
shoes per day. The factory, which is _ under construction 
at present, is’ in Phra Khanong. 


‘There are also plans for ‘construction of an iron smelt- 
ing works in the northern. province of Phrae. Another 


iron smelting works is already in “operation at Tha Luang, 
Saraburi Province. 


Plan for the establishment of “at least one 
factory in every administrative area of the Kingdom has 
been recently drawn up by the Government. The object is 
to provide low cost cement for domestic construction pro- 


* jects because building activity, official and private, is in- 


creasing and, consequently, the demand for cement, has risen 


considerably. Surveys are:being conducted throughout the 


country to find the most suitable sites. The factory for 


- the northern region is expected to be set up in Lampang, 
because of the existence there of most of the necessary 


1aw materials. The proposed plants are not expected to 


produce as much as the Bangsue factory of the Thai Cement 
Company. The Bangsue factory has a 350 tons a day ~ 


capacity while each of the new plants will be to produce 
only one third of this. Foreign companies interested-in the 


project will be permitted to establish factories but each 


company will be limited to operation of one factory. 


Expansion of the government paper factory at Karn- 
buri has been recommended by a committee appointed by 


the Ministry of Industry. | The expansion would | increase 


Thai National Economic Council. 
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the factory’s production capacity to 30 tons of paper a 
month. 


A four million Baht allotment lias. sles been granted 
to the Department of Medical Science for constructing and 
equipping a factory to produce pharmaceuticals, aise: 
anti-biotics. like. penicillin and streptomycin. 

The proposal for the establishment of a factory for 
the production of Kaolin was approved at a recent meet-_ 
ing of the industrial sub-committee of the National Econo- 
mie Council. Kaolin is of great importance in many in- 
dustries, ‘such as paper production, rubbér shoes, enamel- 
ware, fire-resistant bricks, and also for medical use. A 
survey of kaolin has revealed that there are large deposits 
in Nakhorn Nayok, Prachinburi and in several districts in 
the Southern Provinces. The deposits in Nakhorn Nayok 
are on private property, and the owners have been operating 
kaolin factories there on a small scale. 
found’at a depth of about one to three metres in the de- 
posits which extend over an area of about 20 rai. It is 


‘estimated that there are hundreds of thousands of tons of 
kaolin in this area alone. 


A-report on specimens sent to 
the Science Department for analysis states that it is guod 
quality kaolin containing 38 per cent alumina. Kaolin con- 
taining 20 per cent alumina is classed as fairly good. 


The Ministry of Industry plans to promote the match 
industry so that Thailand can become self-sufficient ‘in — 
matches. The Ministry will not build match factories but 
will give private interests every aid in establishing plants. 
Foreign concerns will be encouraged to operate match fac- 


tories. At present there are three Fieatikcs factories. A 
fourth will be set up soon. : 


The government-owned Thai Rubber Company has been 
granted permission by the Cabinet Council to obtain a loan 


for purchase of machinery to manufacture automobile and 


bicycle tires and tubes. The project was planned following 
increases in prices of foreign tires and tubes. ‘ The govern-, 
ment stand is that Thailand should be able to make finished 
products from its own rubber. The Thai Rubber Company, 
which is launching the first experiment in Thailand of tire 


manufacture, has been eepeenine rubber shoes, tops and 
other rubber goods. 


With the object of encouraging indkeeious industry, 
the Committee for the Industrial Branch of the National 
Economic Council has recently permitted the Thai Cement 
Company, Ltd. to use soapstone hewn from an area which 
is,.nominally Crown Property. Large quantities of fire 
bricks are imported by Thailand. | . 


The Ministry of Agriculture plans to establish a Fishery 
Organization to catch, dry, can and market fish. The Gov- 
ernment-owned Pramong Thai Company will be absorbed 
into the planned organization. The Army, Navy and War 
Veterans Organization (WVO) will provide labour while the 
railways are expected to give facilities for transporting the 
fish to markets in various centres of Thailand. 


Inxwaddition to a gunny bag factory already set up 
and operated approval has also been given by the Govern- 


ment to the War Veterans Organization’s plans to establish 


several more factories to produce gunny sacks and paper. 
‘The Government will hold shares exceeding 50 per cent — 
in these plans and the WVO will be permitted to obtain © 

foreign exchange at the official rate for. purchasing the . 
equipment and machinery. 


New indystries—gold and coal mining and oil 
—are to be fully operated within this year. These also apply 
to the working of lignite ds Sprang in both north and south 
Thailand, 

A plan for has been approved by the 
The plan is to develop 


Kaolin can be | 
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industries in three différent stages:— In the first stage an 
attempt will be made to rehabilitate the existing industries 
in order to increase production above prewar level. In- 
dustries which would have priority are the following: tin and 


antimony mining, rubber, timber, cement, steel and iron, 


glass, sugar, paper, ceramics and homespun textiles. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Thailand’s economic techvery advanced during 1951. The 
gross trade for the year was 8,186,845,686 Baht, an increase 
of 759 million Baht over that of 1950. The gross exports 
were 4,473,111,371 Baht, an excess of 896,851,482 Baht over 
1950 and gross imports were 3,713,734,315 Baht, an increase 
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iis China, Switzerland, Italy, Denmark, Australia, Malaya, 
Belgium, France, Burma, Sweden, Indochina, Philippines, 
‘Canada and Ceylon. 


The table which follows shew under the main heads, 


the quantity and value of imports ‘of selected commodities 
for 1950 and 1951. 


~ 


QUANTITY OF IMPORTS OF SELECTED 
COMMODITIES, 1950—1951 


1950 


67,332,355 L 


66,008,556 L 


of 832,527,321 Baht over the preceding year. 


Re-exports 


were 38.3 million Baht compared with 52.8 million Baht in 


pared with 580.9 million Baht in the preceding year. 


For the year 1951, the trade balance in favour of Thai- 


land was 64 million Baht. These Sevres reveal a sceammeane, 
state of affairs. 


The value of imports and exports for the past seven 
year has been as follows:— 


Year 


Imports Exports 
(including Re-exports) 
Baht Baht 

1949 2,280,128,637 2,776,762,208 


The following monthly summary of Imports and Ex- 


ports during 1950 and 1951 is given for comparison :-— 


Imtports Exports 
(including Re-exports) 
1950 Baht Baht 
eee 257,334,650 347,760,773 
October eee 195,263,964 342,275,342 
November ........ 280,072,405 817,971,364 
1961 Baht Baht 

January 300,905,678 343,978,546 
February 213,345,703 419,117,289 

Imports 


The principal articles imported via the Port of Bangkok 


were motor spirit, liquid fuel, kerosene, lubricating oil, 


the preceding year and other goods 630.7 million Baht com- 


ber products, chemical products, gunny bags, machinery, 
medicines and drugs, metal manufactures, 
manufactures, foodstuffs and non-alcoholic beverages, 
tobacco, cigars and ‘cigarettes, beers, rayon piecegoods, silk 
piecegoods, cotton, silk. and rayon .yarn, wines and spirits, 
perfumery and cosmetics, china and earthenware, glass and 
glassware, electrical goods, electronic products, paper and 
paper products, tin platés, tubes, pipes, fittings, galvanised 
irons, hollow-ware and steel bars. 


The principal import trade was. with ea United 
States, Singapore, United Kingdom, Japan, India, Nether- 


cotton textile 


ee 120,108,068 L 156,251,768 L 


Gunny Bags 16,554,817 N 28,498,713 N 

edicines @& Drugs * 

Metal Manufactures ............:.. 
Fab 18,422,716 K 9,648,299 K 


eo 
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Rubber Products | 
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- VALUE OF IMPORTS OF SELECTED 
COMMODITIES, 1950-1951” 


1950 1951 
Baht | Baht 


* Figures no yet available 


>. he foregoing figures show important rises in ‘recent 


‘years in importation of kerosene and other fuel oils, rubber 


products, chemicals, machinery, medicines and — metal 
manufactures and cotton’ textile manufactures. 


The heavy increase in imports of gunny bags in recent 
years is‘due not only to the large rice crop but also to the 
fulfilling of bulk rice sale contracts with foreign govern- 
ments. 


Exports 
The principal articles exported were rice, tin, teak, rub- 


ber, hides, sticklac, salt, buffaloes, bullocks, poultry, peas and 
beans, tapioca-flour, sago-flour, copra, dried chillies, ground- 


‘nuts and miscellaneous raw materials. 


The principal export trade was with Siigapore, United 


States, India, Hongkong, United Kingdom, Japan, Ceylon, 
_ China, Philippines, Netherlands, Italy, Malaya, Switzerland, 


Sweden, Burma, Denmark, Indochina, Belgium, 


Australia, 
France and Canada: 


The table which follows shows, under the main heads,: 


the quantity and value of principal exports for 1950 and 


QUANTITY OF PRINCIPAL ‘EXPORTS, 1950—1951 
1950 1951 

25,138,093 P 26,868,263 P 
Rubber Meee 5,807,638 K 6,932,517 K 

P = Piculs Cu. M. = Cubie Metres K = Kilogrammes 
OF PRINCIPAL EXPORTS, 1950—1951 
Baht Baht 


Faiesiii Th the export of Thailand’s main staple pro- 
ducts, e.g. rice, teak, tin and rubber in 1951 have con- 


- aldarably atronatheied foreign trade position of the country. 


It may be interesting to note that*the increase has been 


largely in value rather than in volume, particularly | in the 
case of rubber and tin. oa 


Although drought coaditions been prevailing in 


some rice-producing parts of the Kingdom in 1951, the rice 
-¢rops have shown even better yields than in the preceding 


year. Crop harvested ‘exceed that of 1950 which allowed a 


postwar record export of 1,450,000 tons. This: year another 


half-million rai of farm land will be. put under irrigation 


-and before another six years a total of nearly six million 


‘Yai of rice land will be irrigated. This, more than anything 


else, will put stability into Thailand’s rice production, which 


in ‘the past has been too dependent upon the whims of nature. 


- Thai rice is a premium product, its reputation is established 
“throughout the consumer world, 
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The following table shows the 
of tin ore from Thailand since 1945: 


Production 
Piculs Baht 


The Thai market seems to have been. largely influenced 
by the tone of world’s tin centres, e.g. Singapore, London 
and New York and also to a certain extent Bombay and 
Calcutta: 


Thailand exported 4,969 piculs of tin ore during 1951, 
the lowest since 1947. 


The price of tin took a sharp drop — 


in the first quarter of the year under review. The reason 


of the drop in tin price was due to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation’s refusal of an offer of Malayan tin 
at one cent per pound below RFC’s own selling price. RFC 
have halted. tin buying in order to try to force prices down 
substantially. Some U.S. Congressmen have charged foreign 
suppliers that they were trying to “gouge” the U. S. with tin 
price increases since the Korean War. 


INDONESIA 


on luxurious PAL DC-6 and 
Garuda CON VAIR-LINER 


the speed, and dependability of 
modern DC-6 and Convair Liner air travel from 
Hong Kong to Djakarta via Manila. 


* PAL DC-6: HONGKONG- MANILA 


® Garuda Indonesian Airways Convair Liner: 
- MANILA-DJAKARTA 


One ticket, one reservation all the way. Average 
flight timé only 11 hours. Convenient 3-day or 
$day stopovers in Manila. 


PA L p ke Lines 


PENINSULA HOTEL -HONG KONG 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


HONGKONG’S TRADE FOR SEPTEMBER & JANUARY-SEPTEMBER 1952 


~The total volume of visible trade for 
September 1952 was valued at $624.9 
million the highest since December 


~ 


The number of import licences 


issued on Japan again slightly increased’ 


being 3,456 compared with 3,409 in 


For the eleventh successive month the _ 
Colony had an adverse visible trade 
balance with China, imports from China — 


- 1951, according to figures issued by August and 2,914 ‘in July. 1,114 : . | 
_the HK Dept of Commerce & Industry. licences were issued on the. United being ee (the highest this: 
This figure, compared with the preced- Kingdom, 787 on Germany, 414 on 7°? and $17,952,809 more than last: 


ing month of August, 1952 showed an 
Gmecrease of $116.6 million (22.9%) 
but was nevertheless 19.4% below the 


1951 monthly average of $775.3 mil- — 


lion. To some extent this high figure 
is a result of merchants making their 
declarations earlier as a result of a 
number of successful. prosecutions ,dur- 
ing. the month. 


Imports at $340.3 million increased 


‘Holland and 856 on Italy. Licences 


issued on the U.S.A. fell from 378 last 
month to 283 in September, 


month) and exports to China being 


$67,164,429 (double last month’s 
and the highest since October 1951) 


H.K. IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES, SEPTEMBER 1952. | 
WITH CUMULATIVE TOTALS AND MONTHLY AVERAGES FOR 


THE YEAR AND COMPARATIVE MONTHLY AV 


ERAGES FOR 


by $60.6 million (21.7%) as compared . THE YEAR 1951 : 
16.1% below the 1951 monthly average 
of $405.9 million. ‘Increased import September Jan-/Sept. 
values as compared. with the 1951 1952 1952 
monthly average were recorded for | 
154%), Egypt 125%), Denmar United Kingd 
(plus Japan’ (plug 32%) and Africa (British) 
China, excluding Formosa (plus 27%). Australia 4384102 2,766,874 
Noteworthy reductions in value ‘were 186 55,586 7,390,473 
recorded for Pakistan (—88%), Eweden Ceylon ..... 990 056. 1676 680 »105,087 7,323,885. 
 (—82%), New Zealand (—81%), Nor- India 0.087110 _ 186,298 302,444 
way (11%). (06%), 69,694,045 7,743,783 13,236,177 
Philippines (—63%), Indonesia New Zealand : ane 118,342,785 13,149,198 32,839,096 
(—60%), Malaya U.S.A. Nowh. Rornea 1697 861,818 95,757 241,482 
(—44%), Macao (—48%), Australia | 
(—-32%), Indochina (—25%) and British - 1,480,005 69,128,231 7,680,915 11,970,801 
; wealth, Other ......... 3,386,860 26,721,447 2,969,050 —-5,774,381 
Exports at $284.6 million were up ....-- - 3,117,337 16,299,755 1,811,084 1,388,006 
by $56.0 million (24.5%) over the 17,539,817 170,515,401 18,946.156 31126966 
previous month but compared with the Central America ........ 58,313 963,856 107,095 "306,410 
1951 monthly average of $369.4 mil- South America .......... 2,374,018 8,145,485  +905.054 5,077,164. 
lion a reduction of 23.0% was record- 2,088,089 23,641,352 2.626.817 "393/989 
of the 1951 monthly average were :— ) 91,447,666 582, 
99%), British North Borneo (plus Indochina 3,181,220 37 604.900 41783292 4. 232 
87%), Netherlands (plus 54%),.Ceylon Indonesia. ........ 2,993,378 20,708,884 2,300,987 
(plus 53%), Formosa (plus 53%), | 43085199 364160 804 ,0UU, 7,528,081 
Canada (plus 40%) and Italy (plus Korea, South . «5676426 680714. 
23%). Countries showing considerably Macao 4,924,615 48,358,761 
reduced values for exports were:— Philippines ei "295 784 7.464.868 5,373,196 8,632,883 
Egypt (—79%), Australia (—79%), Thailand 829,430 1,072,550 
South Korea (62%), France (—56%), 679.658 918 6,332,880 10,253,802 
Pakistan (—56%), Norway (—52%), 851,378 427,931 1,111,846 
India (—50%), China, excluding 9,260,951 1,028,994 1,869,187 
Formosa (—50%), Malaya (—48%), G 43,011,347 4,779,038 10,290,622. 
| ermany ...... 6,021,940 86,902,798 9,635,866 17,85 
Denmark (—43%), Switzerland Ital 11.775 3 ,000, ,856,503 
(—42%), Sweden (—40%), United 10° 80,628,330 8,859,703" 10,491,238 
Kingdom  (-—-38%), Philippines ,145,096 72,814,726 8,090,525 10,429,415. 
(—38%), Belgium (—35%), New Zea- 689,935 13,812,616 1,534,735 2,945,062 
land (—25%) and Japan (—21%). 723,144 20,075,883 2,230,654 4,004,543 
import and export licences issued was African Countries, £00 
Asian — 8,114,002 846,000 
Total Merchandise ..... 340,334,571 2,781,5 | 
The figure of 14,901 for export Total Gold“ | 809,060,789 405, BOR 
Over 3,0 and Specie 153,081 848,751 1,810,956 
the Grand Total 840,487,652 2,789,140,412 309,904,490 407,670,501 
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‘November 13, 1952 


giving-an adverse. balance of $24,283,- 
237. 


The adverse visible trade balance 
with Japan at $30,484,561 was over 
$3% million greater than that for the 
previous month. 


Essential Supplies Certificates—A 
total of 1,162 certificates was issued 
during the month, being 336 more than 
‘was issued during August. The great- 
est number of Essential Supplies Cer- 


tificates was 
Kingdom, Japan and the U.S.A? being 
573,249 and 113 respectively. The 
greatest increase was on the’ United 
Kingdom; this was mainly due to the 
fact that: large supplies of tinplate 
are now available from that country 
and also because Essential Supplies 
Certificates are now being issued for 


issued on the United 


‘PVC sheeting, for which there is a 


great demand in this market. 


H.K. EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES, SEPTEMBER 1952, 


WITH CUMULATIVE, TOTALS AND MONTHLY AVERAGES FOR. 
_ THE YEAR AND COMPARATIVE MONTHLY AVERAGES FOR 
‘THE YEAR 1951 


Monthly Monthly 
September ja /Sept. Average . Average | 
1952 1952 1952 1951 
Merchandise $ $ $ $ 
United Kingdom ........ 11,175,210 64,669,462 7,185,496 17,883,201 
Africa (British) ena 4,139,440 25,341,572 . 2,815,730 3,606,244 
Australia 1,267,249 12,978,193 1,442,021 5,997,808 
Canada . 1,909,301 13,831,902 1,536,878 1,364,676 
Ceylon 010,040 - 6,064,996 673,888 660,904 
India 1,090,674 10,045,515 1,116,168 2,194,221 
Malaya 983, 623 321,874,762 35,763,862 61,718,618 
New Zealand .... 499,910 3,010,099 334,455 667,629 
North Borneo | | 
(British) 2,403,308 13,375,062 (1,486,118 1,284,979 
Pakistan. .. 6,907,089 51,313,494 5,701,499 ‘15,637,737 
British Common- | 
wealth, Other ........ 2,238,614 19,489,788 ,2,165,532 3,154,822 
Egypt 137,031 2,048,451 227,606 . 654,644 
U.S.A, 4,671,754 98,776,950 10,975,217 13,545,550 
Central America ...... 1,451,090 8,924,081 991,565 
South America 1,122,801 9,218,327 1,024,259 © 1,052,610 
2,972,940 45,550,520 5,062,280 3,410,740 
China (excluding | 
Formosa) ...: 67,164,429 .319,159,731 35,462,192 133,649,613 
Formosa 1 155,450,814 17,272,318 11,614,928 
Indochina . 98, 25,957,337 2,884,149 2,836,083 
. Indonesia . 63,276,469 354,963,853 39,440,428 20,401,723 
Japan, ....... 12,600,638 88,849,512 9,872,168 16,043,910 
Korea, South 675,550 1,981,692 1,781,656 
Macao .... ~ 7,132,651 62,367,664 6,929,740 19,029,443 
Philippines 3,541,851 ~ 30,594,789 3,399,421 5,751,521 
‘Thailand 14,902,775 194,662,569 21,629,174: 7,480,943 
Belgium 672,953 8,782,743 420,305 880,215 
Czechoslovakia ........... —_ — 919 
Denmark a 434,893 6,970,614 774,513 765,192 
_ France 1,039,320 10,511,176 1,167,908 2,339,906 
Germany 2,424,677 22,818,601 2,535,400 2,752,264 
Italy : 1,832,586 8,645,932 960,659 1,492,738 
Netherlands 6,494,871 26,018,921 2,890,991 4,211,365 
Norway 237,500 3,908,605 434,290 495,158 
Sweden 241,921 2,321,951 257,995 _ 401,777 
Switzerland .. sas 243,466 2,020,703 224,523 419,638 
African Countries, 
: Other 3,943,622 27,877,350 3,097,483 
1,206,487 11,470,864 1,274,541 3,443,122 
European Countries, | 
; Other .... 690,935 2,320,575 257,842] 
“Total 284,568,739 2,084,582,707 231,620,301 369,418,976 
Total Gold | | 
_ ang Specie ............... 851,229 12,678,374 1,408,708 2,294,686 
Grand 285,419,968 2,097,261,081 233,029,009 


371,713,662 
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69 new agencies were registered 
Sean the month bringing the total to 
4 


Seizures—Smuggling activity’ con- 
tinued to increase and there were 38 
cases involving Specified Articles com- 
pared with 24 in August, 24 in July, 
13 in June and 12 in May. Included 
among these cases were 7 junks which 
were seized by Revenue officers with 
cargoes of galvanised iron sheets, iron 
pipes, aluminium ingots, stocks and 
dies, steel plates and iron scrap. - 


Smuggling of cigarettes and tobacco 
into the Colony from Macao continued 
to be popular and a total of 1,198,610 
dutiable cigarettes and 1,98934 lbs. of 
tobacco was seized. 22,000- of these 
cigarettes were dumped over the side 
of the m/v “Lee Hong” in waterproof 
bags off the Western District while 
another consignment of 137,000 pieces 
was seized on the m/j “Wing Sang” 
concealed in taro roots. 


A total of 202 illicit stills was 
seized during the month and 4,430 - 


of fermenting material ‘destroy- 
e 


Revenue—The general downward 
trend of revenue returns which marked 
the first few months of the current 
financial year was arrested in Septem- 
ber. Collections totalled $6,719,646.52, 
‘the highest monthly figure since April. 
Duty from tobacco remained buoyant 
and a considerable improvement in 
the returns from imported European 
liquor, the highest monthly figure this 
year, was recorded. Celebration of 
two Chinese festivals was responsible 
for the highest monthly returns of the 
year from local native liquor. With 


‘the end of the hottest months table 


waters produced their lowest monthly 


figure up to date. 


Inspections—A total of 87 factory 
inspections was carried out, many of 
which were in respect of applications 


for certificate of origin shipments to 


the U.S.A. 


NOTICE 


It is with pleasure that we an- 
nounce that we have now esta- 
blished Agencies in AUSTRALIA, 
JAPAN and SINGAPORE and we 
will be very pleased to handle any 
enquiries concerning property in 
these countries, 


HARRIMAN REALTY 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS 
SURVEYORS, VALUERS & 
PROPERTY MANAGERS. 


King’s Building, 2nd Floor, 
Hong Kong. : 
Tel. 35846. 
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Pan American offers 
New Super-6 Clippers 
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to EUROPE! . 


3 flights weekly from Hong Kong 


® These swift new 


in un- 


its of the sky cradle you 
matched luxury high above surface weather! They’re 


A 


gle 


extra comfort. You enjoy superb meals . . . excellent 
avai 


bar ‘service ... courteous attendants. Foam-soft berths 


pressurized, air-conditioned and sound-proofed for your 


lable at a small surcharge. 


ur1ous 


On Douglas Super-6 Clippers* you fly to Bangkok, 


Calcutta, Beirut, Istanbul, Frankfurt and other Euro- 
ties. You arrive refreshed by your lux 


flight aboard the world’s most modern airliner. 


pean ci 


*Trade Mark, Pan American World Airways, Inc. 


Clipper Information Desk (24 hour service) Phone 37031 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U. §..A., with limited liability 


.. For reservations call your Travel Agent or 
Alexandra House, Phone 36474, 36576 + Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694 
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and 
total value 
of exports 

‘Indonesia 

($63,276,469): 


Japan 
($12,600,638) 


~ 


Korea, South 
($675,550). 


Macao 
($7,132,651) 


Philippines. 
($3,541,851) 


Thailand 
($14,902,775) | 


France 
($1,039,320)- 


Germany 
($2,424 677) 


» Italy 
($1 832 586) 


Netherlands 
($6,494,871) 


. 


wee 


total exports 


‘+ Ttem ‘Sept. 1952 monthly tocountry 
$ average | September 1952 | 
Plants, flowers. and 
seeds for medicines 
and perfumery ........ 511,772 | 1 
Common packing paper 3; 
(other than kraft. 
Cotton fabrics, grey | 
(unbleached) _ ........ 1,704,726 + 349. 3 
ducks, white or dyed 9,932,007 + 190 16 
Cotton ‘fabrics, other 
than grey (bleached, 
dyed, mercerised, 
printed or otherwise | 
finished) 3,706,086 +1186 6 
_.Enamelware 4,349,641 + 183. 
Electric batteries and | | 
accumulators ........... 1,015,707 2 
Electric torches .......... 1,028,723 + 68 - 2 
Umbrellas, parasols, 
619,864 + 394 
Beans (other than soya : 
beans) + 301 ~ 8 
Sugar, refined "458,205 4 
Peanuts. shelléd ....... 573,603 5 
Sesamum seed ...... - 1,107,960 ‘+ 148 9 
» Tron and steel scrap . 65,937 27 4 
Sugar, refined 148, 250 84 21 
Sugar, refined’ 204,252 3 
armaceutical 
.ducts (other. than 
Cotton yarns _.. 425,000 + 97. 12. 
than grey (bleached, » 
dyed, “mercerised, 
ished)... $26 080 12 
Wheat soi: 301,660 + 279 2 
Fresh vegetables ......... 488,145 
Cotton fabrics, pther. 
»than grey (bleached, 
printed or otherwise 
fibres and spun glass 589, 350° Om 
‘Tea: “Chin -148,040........ +5209 14 
‘Essential vegetable oils 208,499 
_, Soya bean oil . 186,278 


‘Norway’: 
($237,500) 


on basis 1951. 


$138,548, 


637 


‘HONGKONG 
MANUFACTURED, , Goops 


under Certificates of Origin 


& Imperial Preference in .. 


September 1952 


Certificates of Origin and 
Preference issued by the -Dept of 
Commerce & Industry during. Septem- 
ber totalled 2,544 and 1,551 ‘respec- 


tively, their grand total of 4,095 re- 


presenting a rise of 299 over that of 
the previous month. The value of.pro- 
ducts exported under these certificates 
was $15,167,820 or $350,302 less than 
‘the figure for the preceding month. , 
Principal | knitted 


increases’ were 


- Wares by $258,244, preserved fruits and 


vegetables by $149, 352, flashlights by 
and socks by $113,637. 
Noticeable decreases were cotton yarn. 
by $452,229, tobacco by $100,920, 
matches by $123,425; enamelware by 


$104,071 and tanterns by 
$119,068. 
Fees for’ Gertificates. -of 


Origin and Imperial. Preference total- 


led. $14,980 and: $8,655. respectively, 
and these, with Form 120A (Malaya). 
$1,220, constitute a grand ' total of 
$24, 855, an increase. of $2,320 over 
that of the preceding month. . 


Negotiations continued’ ‘with the 
Economie of. the’. American 
Consulate ‘General: without much 
progress being made, Certain overall. 
principles were disc cussed and proposals 
were made in respect of; certain speci- 
fic commodities. It Is oe that a 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & 
CO., LTD. | 


4 
“NOTICE ‘is given ‘that 
the Annual General Meeting ‘of 
Sharéholders willbe ,held at the 
Registered Office of the Company, . 
701/7 Edinburgh ° ‘House, Hong 
Kong, on “Wednesday, 26th 
November, 1952, at 10.30 a.m. 
for the following purposes:— 
1. To receive and consider the. 
Directors’ Report and Statement 
of Accounts for the year ended 
Sist Mardh, 1952. ...-.. 
2. To declare a Dividend. a 
. 3.. To elect Directors. 
4, To appoint Auditors. ee 7 
5. To transact any other or- | 
dinary business of the Company. 
The Transfer Books of the Com- 
pany will be closed from the 15th 
to the 26th November, 1952, both 
days-inclusive. _. 
By Order of the Board of. 
Directors, 


W. G. E. LANNAMAN, 
Secretary. . 


Hong Kong, 22nd October. 1952. 
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638. FAR east 
EvIEW 
HONGKONG IMPORTS & EXPORTS | HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH CHINA - 
- October 1951 to September 1952 | October 1951 to Sénsesiat 1952 
HK$ million 3 ig HK$ million Excess of 
1951 Imports Exports Total. | 1951 Imports . Exports — Total Imp. Exp. 
October 419 274 693 66 73 139 
390 241 631 55 133 23 
December 457 279 736 96 52 148 44 — 
January 385 197 582 71 22 93 49 
February 332 211 543 GD 18 87 51 — 
March 285 240 525 47 68 26 — 
April in 284 216 500 BP. shad 58 33 91 25 — 
301 231 532 BA 28 82 26 
268 214 482° 49 44 93 5 — 
July 307 261 568. 71 62 123 19 
August oh 280 228: 508 August 34 107 39 
September 340 285 625 92 67 


| 


measure of agreement will be reached 
in due ceurse. ' 


The USA was first among importers 
of locally-made goods in September 
to the value of $2.7 million (Aug. $2.8 
m), followed by East Africa (Br.) 
with $1.5 m (Aug. $1.9 m),_ the 
Philippines $1.2 m ($1 m), West 
Africa (Br.) $980,000 ($770,000), 
“United Kingdom $911,000 ($622,400), 
South Africa (Br.) $759,000 ($680,- 


000), Pakistan $640,000 


($1.8 m). 


H.K. MANUFACTURED GOODS 
EXPORTED UNDER IMPERIAL 


PREFERENCE CERTIFICATES AND 
CERTIFICATES OF ORIGIN FOR 
THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1952. 
United Kingdom .... 911,010 
West Africa (British) ...... 979,152 
South Africa (British) .... 758,794 
East Africa 1,522,542 
Canada ........ 187,050 
Malaya (British) 1,945,792 
New Zealand | 159,019 
North Borneo (British) . 95,790 
Pakistan ........ 639,889 
West Indies (British) ae 565,082 

Egypt — 
2,716,890 
Central America . 342,861 
South America . 345,314 
Formosa .... 2,250 
....... 1,050 
Philippines 1,241,953 
Thailand .......... 319,813 
Portuguese East rrr éé 254,820 
Other Asian Countries .... 100,816 
Other European Countries 266,188 
Tew) ... . 15,167,820 
Total from January 
to August, 1952 ..:. 155,167,962 
Grand Total (9 
months) 170,335,782 


Overnight London 
to New York — 


Direct ! 
- The M Service, between 
“Léndoh and ‘New York, is the 


Jast word in comfort and 
spaciousness. ou overnight, 
above the weather in a pressurized 
Stratocruiser Speedbird — the largest 
most luxurious airliners in the world. 
But that’s not all. 
cable ... the food an epicure’s delight . 
the wines and champagne worthy of a con- 
noisseur’s compliments. Three stewards and a 
stewardess constantly study to please you. 
You ioe re relax—in deep-seated comfort, You stroll about as the spirit 


eet congenial companions in the luxurious lower-deck lounge 


Yet, you pay no surcharge to travel by this luxurious Service—not a penny extra! 


~ And you ae zi your choice of seven weekly Argonaut Services from Hong oe to 


nee suitable connections with the Monarch in London.. 


‘Consul 
Jerdine, Lad. (Generel Agents Chine), 
10-16, Pedder St, H.K., Tol. 277656 and i, Panini Acide Tel $9:61-23 


Fl 0 -A- TAKES GOOD CARE OF YoU 


The service is impec- 


BRITISH OVERSEAS CORPORATION 


AIRWAYS 
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‘Gets the end: of. J une, no further ane were ‘¥eceived 
by Jocal shipbuilding yards for’ the construction of new 
ships, states the Director of Marine, in his progress report 
for the quarter ending September. 
to note that a start has been made with the re-erection in 
the Colony of a new single-ended steel ferry which was 

_ prefabricated at a well-known Scottish shipyard. Govern- 


while satisfactory progress was made on work on four self- 
propelled lighters and a new sea-going fire float. The De- 
partment’s design section has been active preparing various 


| designs embodying Government: requirements for craft and 


also making specifications in connection with orders whith 
are expected to be placed shortly. In the same period, 

all Class moorings and Class were 
overhauled and. renewed. | | 


Work on removing the wrecks of two ships on the har- 

_ bour bed is nearing completion, but work on two other 
wrecks has been slowed down owing to inclement weather 
and strong tides. Operations to remove the remaining 
portion of another wreck in Kowloon Bay will begin shortly. 
‘Three vessels were broken up during the period under re- 


view and work on a ‘six vessels is in 


hand. 
Twenty-six vessels, with a total net of 18,054 


tons, are at present laid up in the waters of the Colony. . 


This is two less than at the éend-of the previous quarter. 
Eighteen vessels, carrying 1,052 local and 218 transit 
— emigrants were inspected: total. survey fees earned amounted 
to $35,672 against $46,936 for the previous quarter, while 
some 1,504 office consultations were given and 1,281 outside 
visits and inspeetions ‘were. made... Of . 14 candidates 
examined for Masters’ and Mates’ Certificates of Competency, 
seven were successful. Four candidates from among 15 were 


It is, however, of interest — 


ment contracts for six steel refuse barges were completed 


‘Hongkong Port & Shipping uly-Sepiember) 


in “the examination for Certificates of 


Competency, while 73 from among 87 candidates passed the - 


_ examination for Local Engineers’ Certificates of Com- 


petency.” During the three months under review, a total of 
9,757 vessels were licensed or relicensed, of which 28 were 
motor trading vessels and 31 were motor fishing vessels; 152 


launches and motor boats were licensed or had their licenses 
renewed, 


Shipping Statistics:— British ocean-going ves¢els enter- 
ing port during the quarter totalled 346 compar€d with 354 
for the previous quarter. The number clearing port was 
353, an increase of three on the previous period. British 
river. steamers entering port were 456, an increase of 14: 
over. the previous quarter, and those clearing mumbered 456 
compared with 443, 


Foreign ocean-going vessels entering bait during the 
quarter totalled 391 compared with 372 for the previous 
quarter and those clearing were 385, an increase of 16. 
River steamers operating under foreign flags entering port 
were 30 compared with one the previous quarter. Those 
clearing numbered 29 compared with two. 


During the period under review, some 146,842 passen- 
gers entered port, of which 4,799 were carried in ocean- 
going vessels and 142,043 were in river steamers. In the 
same period 172,098 passengers left by water, of which 


8,454 went by and 163,644 were 


in river steamers. 


British: and ocean-going vessels and river. 
steamers discharged a total of 675,989 tons (deadweight) 
of cargo, a decrease of 164,605 tons on the previous quarter. 
Cargo loaded totalled 350,454 tons, showing an increase of 
30,403 tons. British vessels were responsible for more than 
three-quarters of the tonnages given. 


"Hongkong Education Report 


The majority of in are now pleating 


syllabuses and textbooks similar to those used in government 


schools with the result that there is throughout a greater 
uniformity of standards, 


_ Standing committees have’ now been established to 
draw up model syllabuses and to. advise on the textbooks 
and publications which should be permitted or recommended 
for use in Chinese and Anglo-Chinese schools at all levels. 


An advisory committee has also been set up to consider the 


- position and aims of Chinese studies in the educational sys- 
tem of the Colony and to make recommendations regarding 
_ ‘the general principles which should govern these studies. 


| Since the end of the war there has been an increasing 
demand for secondary education in rural areas and to meet 


this demand new Junior Middle. 1 classes have been started 
at the Pak U Middle School.at. Yuen’ Long and the Fung 
‘Kai School at Sheung Shui. A~ Junior Middle, 2 class has 


| also been started at the Sung Cheng School at Sai Kung. 
When the new school term opened in September signs of the 
_ ' trade recession were noticeable as schools 
paratively low fees were flooded with applications, Although 
“good schools, both English and* Chinése, are, still full 
many less, well-equipped Chinese “schools. ‘have 


charging com- 


_ suffered from a. ‘drop. in enrolment which has. led to a re- 


duction of classes in some case8“ahd to the complete’ closure 


of a few schools. In Gover Echols, eight new classes 


states the Direetor of Education 


in his quarterly progress report for the period July-Septem- 


were opened in five schools with 660 new pupils admitted to 
Class Primary 1 and 411 to Form 1 in the Secondary £chools. 

Although almost 19,000 mote students -are receiving 
education than a year ago and the enrolment in 1,045 
schools of all types now totals 204,480, the vigorous ex- 
pansion of the school system has temporarily been checked. 
Compared with the previous maximum of March, enrolment 
in day and night schools shows an overall increase of 2,530 
and in the special afternoon classes of 878. Much of this 
increase is due to the fact that the Government evening — 
classes have accommodated 1,871 additional students and 
the general expansion conceals a two per cent contraction | 
in attendance at the urban private day schools. — 


Attendance in government day schools, grant 
and subsidised schools show an overall increase of 2,115 stu- 
dents, but enrolment in all private schools and private urban 
day schools has decreased by 3,259. Twenty-three schools | 
with places for 3,182 pupils have been registered and | 25 as 
with accommodation for 4,627 closed down. -” | 


On local examinations, the report. says» in the 1952 
Examination for the English school certificate, 846 candidates © 
or 75.8 per cent passed of the 1,130 entered. The per- | 
centage of passes was slightly lower than Jast year (77> 
percent), but the number of distinctions and credits awarded 
were gréater. Thirty scholarships for the whole of the 


‘Matrieulation. Course were awarded to candidates who did 


well in the examination. 


| 
= 
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In the Chinese examination; 625 (412 boys and 213 


girls) or 67.9 per cent passed. Although the examination: 
was satisfactory as a school leaving test, the syhdicate con- 


siders that improvements are possible and has appointed 
committees to revise syllabuses for Chinese and Domestic 
Science as well as the introduction of Sem optional 
. subjects for future examinations. : 


FLY TO FASCINATING 


—via. AUSTRALIA 


It is so easy to reach New Zealand in 

only three days, if you wish—by QANTAS 
Skymaster Services to Sydney’and TEAL 

Services from Australia to Auckland. 
Wellington or Christchurch 


this wonderful holi- 
day land. New Zealand is 
world in miniature,” with 
its amazing variety of attrac- 
tions—Maori life, thermal 
regions, snow-capped 
mountains, glaciers and fjords, deep sea 
fishing-and beautiful lakes 


_ There is so much to : 
see and so much more 
A time to see it when you go by DART AS | 


Pacific Islands too 


QANTAS SERVICES provide quick 
connections with New Guinea, New 
Britain, Solomons, New Caledonia, New 
Hebrides, Fiji and ‘Norfolk Island. 


Plan now for a South Sea holiday 


QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS LTD. in association with B.0.A.C. & TEAL — 


Agents: Sardine Matheson & Co. Ltd. 
Tel. 27765 -6 §9161 -2-3 


- NZHK!I 


high standard was reached at the Technical 
gineering Diploma examinations and all successful students - 
- were very rapidly absorbed by local industry. Two have: 


~ | FAR EASTERN 


EVIEW 


‘In the Joint Primary VI Examination, of the 1,223 
pupits-who sat 616 passed and were promoted to Government | 
_and grant-aided secondary schools. 


Ten scholarships (one honorary ) were iwardad to 
students entering the University of Hongkong. In addition, 
seven special scholarships were awarded to assist University 


graduates to take the Diploma of Education Course, and 


provision has been made for the annual award to two full, 
or a greater number of: partial’ scholatships to enable meri- 
torious students to take a two-year course ‘in Social Study. 


Three scholarships, one full and two npartial, have been. 


awarded on the recommendations of a selection board re- 
presenting Government and Hongkong University. : 

For the first time scholarships tenable at government. 
and grant-aided secondary schools were granted. There were 
259 candidates from government, subsidized-and private 
mary schools for the 100 special scholarships which cover the 


cost of tuition fees and the school certi- 


ficate year. ! 
‘On teacher siilning, ‘thie report states that a total 


of 151 teachers at the three Government colleges passed 


their, final examinations as qualified teachers’ on probation, 


and 155 new students have comménced training. ‘During the 
summer vacation, refresher 


_ organised by the three Colleges. | 
Several thousand students applied for admission to the 


course and conferences were 


Evening Institute and 1,413 were finally given places in the 
42 classes which opened on September 15. The Evening 
School of Higher Chinese Studies resumed with a total 
enrolment of 455 students, 236 of whom commenced pe 
first year studies. 


Regarding technical” ‘édueation. the report says a very 
College En- 


gone to England for works training at an automobile fac- 
tory. 

New full-time Day Courses in Building and Mechanical 
Engineering were opened in September at the Technical 


College, together with two new classes at the Junior Tech- 
nical School. 


The applications received were many times 
greater than the number of places available. In the Evening 
Department, enrolment reached the record figure of 2,600. 


Nearly all the Aberdeen Trade’ School students’ who 
completed their training this year have found employment. 


Construction work-is proceeding on the new Salesian Trade 
. School in Kowloon. 


A start has been made on the new 
vocational school for girls in Causeway Bay. 


‘JAPAN TRADE GUIDE. 


| 
The Japan Trade Guide for 1952 is now available 
) and is ‘of great importance to all firms connected with 
Japan. 

It provides details of all the leading Japanese firms, 
their addresses, their capital and what they manufacture 
and are able to export. The number and addresses of 
» factories are also included as well as Bank references. 
The Guide, in fact, contains. all necessary informa- 
} tion regarding these firms and is therefore a definite 
and valuable aid to all merchants wishing to trade: with 
Japan. ‘The Guide is reliable, well printed and gives de- 


tails of each commodity with the yeasty tonnage produced ~ 
and exported. — 


Price $37 per copy. 


Copies are obtainable at the Far astern Economic 
Review, 


Fiscom). 


322 Queen’s Building, ees 82429, Cables 
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_ Steady until towards the close, - 
fresh arrivals of Italian yarns caused .a. 
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ONGKONG COMMODITY 
MARKETS ,. 


China Trade—Transactions with the 
‘mainiand 


of foreign exchange to a limited extent 
are still made for certain much-needed 


items but not through private mer-— 


chants. Where foreign exchange al- 
locations are granted these are usually 
under letter of guarantee (L/G) in 
place of the authority to purchase or 
letter of credit formerly granted. 
Under the L/G merchants can obtain 
payment from the bank up to 70% of 
the total value involved, the remainder 
to be collected upon arrival of the goods 
vat destination, if found in order. This 


method is by no means popular with 


the HK merchants, but there seems no 
alternative.” Apart from such _alloca- 
tion of foreign exchange under L/G, 
‘which is resorted to only for essential 
goods such as pharmaceuticals, dye- 
stuffs, industrial chemicals and other re- 
quirements: and: is- reserved for dealings 
by state-operated: concerns, all trading 
in China now seems to have reverted 
to the barter system. 


Survey of HK Markets for week ended 
November 8, 1952 | 


Activity continued in the Cotton 


Yarn market and under the st.mulus 


oi buying by dealers trom the Fainp- 
pines and Burma prices’ remained 
when 


weakening. Transactions on the Meta:s 
market were brisk, in demand for 
Macao being HK made mild steel round 
bars, while galvd iron sheet and Japa- 
nese blackplate also had sales. Mer- 
chants from China were again active 
with purchases of Industrial Chemicals, 
being the principal supporters ox the 


market; as a result of lowered stocks, 


the prices of several items showed an 
increase; sodium sulphide and calcium 
hypochloride were particularly in de- 
mand by dealers from Canton. The 


. Paper market showed continued im- 
provement, with dealers from’ Thailand 


taking newsprint in ream and woodfree 
printing. China Produce 
trading, with buying support from ex- 
porters to Europe (cassia)lignea, un- 
hulled sesamum, aniseed oil, 
‘waste, aniseed star, bitter almond (W. 
Germany), groundnuts, gallnuts) Japan 
(rosin, wheat bran, cassia oil, unhulled 
sesamum, gallnuts, cottonseed cake, 
silk waste), Singapore (garlic, tea, rice 
& wheat brans), Aenea (rice & wheat 
brans), Taiwan (rice bran), Pakistan 
(cassia lignea), India (camphor tab- 
lets, cassia lignea, sum), Thailand 


(tea, garlic), Philippines (black un. 


are now principally by 
_ Means of barter, although allocations 


makes $160 per 


‘ Bicarbonate of Ammonia, 


saw brisk 


silk 


hulled sesamum), Indochina (garlic), 


Australia ( groundnuts). 


HK Commodity Prices 3—8, 1952 


(Spot sales unless otherwise /stated) 
(One picul = 133.33 Ibs) 


Cotton Yarn*—HK 20’s $1380 per 
bale. Indian 10’s $975/$980 per bale, 
167s $1050 & $1110, 26’s $1255 & 
$1280 per bale. Italiane20’s $1160, 
$1400 & $1330 per bale, 42’s $2350. 


Raw Cotton—Pakistan 52/53 Dec./ 
$2.08 per 


lb (nominal), LSS-r.g. 
$2.06, (nom), 4¥-r.g. $2.04 (nom), 
289-r.g. $2.12 per lb (nom). 


Metals—Mild Steel Round Bars, 
Europe 40’ %”’ $58 per picul, 5/16” $57, 
¥’—1” $42, 1%’ $46 per picul; HK 
make 20’—40 4?’ $42, %”—1” $41.50 
pe: picul.. Miid Steel Flates 4’ x 8’ 
1/32” $98 per picul (sellers), 1/16” 
$88 (sellers), %” $73 per picul 
(sellers). Aluminium Sheet, standard 
qual, U.K. rolled sheets 2’ G30 $4.40 
per ib; Japan 4’ x 8’ G18—G22 $3.30, 
1 x 2 metres G16 & G18 $3.20, G22 
$3.80 per lb. Galvd Iron Sheet G24 
68 cents per lb, G26 70 cents per lb, 
Galvd Iron Sheet G24 68 cents per lb, 
G26 70 cents per lb, Japan G31 3’ x 7’ 
$7.80 per sheet. Stainless Steel Sheet, 


vapan Zz’ x 6’ G24 $7.20 per lb. Shafts 


20’—22’ $73 picul, 
14%” p67. iteel Wire Ropes, U.b. 1” 
$2.70 per lb, 1%” $2.50, 1%” & 13” 
$2.40, 2%” $2.10, 4” $1.85 per lb. 
Wire Nails, kegs, G15 1” & G14 1%” 
$56 per picul, G13 1%” $55, Gb 6” 
$60 per picul; Europe (under 1’) G18 


1” $68 per picul. Tinplate, USA 
20”. x 28” $240 per 200 lb case. 
Electrolytic Tinplate Waste Waste 


18” x 24” tonnage bar. ordinary 

200 lbs. lackplate 
Waste Waste, USA G29—G83 18” x 24” 
& over $72 per picul: Blackplate 
3’ x 6’ G24—G26 $66 per picul; Japan 
3’ x 7? G80—G31 $71 per picul. 


Industrial Chemicals—Boric 
Powder, USA 100-lbs paper bag 96 
cents per lb. Cresylic Acid, U.K. 
448-lbs 61 cents per lb. Oxalic Acid, 
crystals, Holland 90 cents. per Ib. 
U.K. 2-cwt 
drum $640 per ton. 
$38 per 100-lbs paper bag. Calcium 
Hypochlorite 60% 50-kg drum, Japan 
38 cents per lb. Carbon Black, Ger- 
many 14544-lb case $185. Gum Arabic 


Egypt 2q 52 cents per lb. Potassium 


Ferrocyanide, Holland $1.13 per lb. 
Rongalite C lump, Holland 
drum .70 cents per lb, Germany 81 
cents. Silicate of Soda, Japan 750-lbs 
drum $98. Sodium Bichromate, U.K. 
$700 per ton. Sodium Nitrate, U.K. 
448-lb drum $660 per ton. Sodium 


Cyanide 1-cwt drum $1.90 per Ib. 
Sodium Sulphide, U.K. 5-cwt drum. 
(new) $595/$610 per ton. Sodium 


Perborate, Germany 100-kg drum 70 


Acid’ 


Borax, gran., USA 


112-lbs~ 
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cents per lb. Sodium Peroxide 1-cwt 
drum $2.60 per lb. Mimosa Tanning 
Extract about l-cwt double bag 64 


cents per lb. Titanium Di-Oxide, U.K. 


$1.40 per lb. Paraffin Wax 143°—150° 
amp 90—94 lbs paper carton (without 
export license) $122 per picul. 


Rubber—Smoked Rubber Sheet No. 
1 $240 per picul (nom), No. 2 $230 


(nom), No. 3 $220 (nom), Mixed Cut- 


ting $180 per picul (nom). 


Paper—Bond Paper watermarked 
22”? x 34’’ 32-lbs white $25.20 per ream, 
32-lbs coloured $36.50; unwatermarked 
32-lbs $24.20 per ream. Foolscan , 
Cream laid 48—60 Ibs 26%” x 33” 
$1.45 per lb, miscel. brands 85 cents/$1 

er lb. Manifold Paper 22” x 34” 16 
bs, Sweden white $16 per ream, Nor- 
way $15.60/$15.80 per ream, 16 lbs 
coloured $19/$20 per ream, Czech $15, 
Germany $15.30 per ream. Woodfree 
Printing, Norway, Sweden 57—60 lbs 
74 cents per lb, Austria, Czech, Hollan 


-57—60 Ibs 72 cents per Ib, 80—100 Ibs 


78/80 cents per lb. Newsprint in roll — 
52ger 31’, Sweden, Austria, Finland 40 
cents per lb, Norway 41 cents, Japan 
34 cents per Ib. Newsprint in ream 
50 lbs 31” x 48” $22/$22.50 per ream. 
Newsprint, thin, in ream 25 Ibs 
221%%”’ x 51” $19 per ream. - Aluminium 
Foil. thin 4.5” x 675’, Germany $2.95 
per lb. Cellophane 36”? x 39”, Belgium 


$81 per ream, Japan coloured $95 & 


$81 per ream. Cigarette Paper 20” x 
30” Japan $14.50 per ream. Grease- 
proof Packing Paper 34 lbs x 40” 
$34 per ream, 17% Ibs 20” x 30” Ger- 
many $17 per ream. MG Cap Packin 
17% lbs white, Japan $10/$10.50 p 
ream, Norway $11.30. MG Sulphite:, 
Paper, Europe 47 lbs brown $36 ref? 
ream; Italy, Holland $31/$32; 47 lks 
brown Poland $32 per réam. Water- 
proof Kraft, 35” x 47’? 120 Ibs, Belgium 
$110 per ream. Duplex Board 240°'bs 
Sweden $132 per ream, Germany $125, 
Japan 50 cents per lb, 220 Ibs Japan 
45 cents per lb. Bristol Board 26—32 
Ibs 20” x 25” $1.05 per lb. Yellow 
Strawboard, Holland 10—120z $445 
per ton, 14—I160z $445; Japan 
10—160z 26” x 31” $445 per ton. 


Cement—Emeralcrete rapid harden- 
ing (Green Island) $9 per 112-lb bag 
(official price $8.25). Emerald Brand 
(Green Is) $8 per. 112-lb™bag (off. pr. 
$7.50). Snowcrete (Green Is) 1-cwt 
bag $18 (sellers) (off. pr. $17.50). 
Danish white cement $17 per 1-cwt 
bag. Japan $7 per 100-lbs bag, $7.70 
per l-cwt bag. 


— 
China Produce—Vegetable Oils: 
Aniseed Oil 15 deg $720 per picul, 
Cassia Oil 80—85% ca $1690 per picul. 
Soyabean Oil $98 per picul. Citronella 
Oil $2.46 per lb. Woodoil (Tung Oil) 
refined. in bulk $208 per i picul 
(nominal), £235 per ton c&f Europe. 
Teaseed Oil 2% ffa $141 per  picul 
(nom). Other China Produce: Aniseed 
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Star, Nanning lq $295 per picul, ex- 
port. qual $350 per picul.’ Bran, 
Changsha $18.60 per  picul. 

Wheat, Hankow, $20.50 per picul. Bit- 
ter Almond $120 per picul. Castor 


Seed, Tientsin 2q $55 per picul. Cotton- 


seed Cake, Hankow $22.20 per picul. 
Cassia Lignea, West River 1-cwt, bale 
fob 1q $63 per picul, 80-Ib bale fob 
$58. Cassia broken $37 . picul. 
Camphor Tablets %oz $3.20 per lb, 
1440z $3.30 per lb. Egg Powder, Dried 
Albumen $5.10 per lb; Dried Yolk $3 
per lb. Feathers, Duck 85% $535/$550 
per picul. Gallnuts, Hankow 2q $35 
per picul. Garlic, ’*Kumshan toasted 


$92 per picul, Kiating $37.50. Ground- 


nut Cake, Tsingtao 1q $27.90 per picul. 
Groundnuts (Pekhute) in Shell -(new), 
$105 per picul. Gypsum, Hupeh $17 
per picul. Menthol Crystals $46 per lb. 
Rosin, East River G & M grades $88 
per quintal, Mixed grade 1q $80, 2q 
$69, H grade $83 per quintal. 
Sesamum, Unhulled, Kwangchowwan 


black 2q $74 per picul, Hankow brown 


2q $61 per picul. Raw Silk, Shanghai 
F 20/22 $3750 per picul. Silk Waste, 
Szechuan No. 1 (long staple) $750 per 
picul, No. 1—4 $610, Korea No. 1 $680 
per picul. 
picul, Paochung 1q $360, 3q $240 per 
picul. Minerals: Tungsten Ore 65% 
$1200. per picul. Arsenate, Crude $440 
per picul (sellers). Fluorspar 
$180 per ton (nom). | 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


By Chance 


Last week was the busiest bax in 
the share market this year. The total 
number of, shares done was over 290,000 
and proceeds amounted to over $3, $00,- 
000 averaging $760,000 -a day. This 
clearly indicates‘a coming; back of the 
market which may maintain its activity 
in the following week though prices 


might not advance too quickly. The 


reasons ke attributed to (1) 
Election of Eisenhower as President of 


the U.S.A. gives confidence to Hong- © 


kong investors who think that Hong- 
kong is more secure than. ever; (2) 
Good return in dividends of practically 
all shares ranging variously from 6% 
to 20%; (8) A good number of Shang 
hai shares changed hands with a slight 
increase in their prices, and many rub- 
ber shares, as a result of the increase 
in price of spot rubber and announce- 
ment of good dividends in a Tew in- 
stances. 


Public utilities shares went down- 
wards slightly while Lands and Indus- 
trials and particularly Wheelocks went 
up. Wheelocks went. up because of 
the unconfirmed reports of their.mak- 


ing good money in their stocks 
and shares investments the 
huge profit in their deals. in ships. 


It was also rumoured that Wheelocks 


Rice, 
Bran, 


the Rents Commission. 
for the uprise of such shares as Hong- © 


Tea: Green 8q $280 per 


would pay an interim dividend. of $4. | 
“this year—last year it was $2—and 
that there were sufficient surplus assets 


to justify the issue of bonus shares. 
Many people are anticipating the 
revising of the Rents Ordinance which, 
would come into effect after: the in- 
vestigation report being completed by 
This accounts 


kong Lands and Humphreys. 
- The following are the’ changes of the 


share market at the close of last week — 


compared with the previous week:—_ 
H.K. & 8. Bank 1405 b: 1425 s: 1415 
sa: down $10. 
H.K. & K. Wharves 92 s: 91/91% sa: 
down 50 cents. 


Wheelocks 51% b: 52 S: 51/52%/52 
Sa: up $234. 


HK. Lands (Old) 56 b: 57 s: 5544/ 


56% sa: up $1. 

H.K, Lands» (Bonus & +1962 Issue) 
5414/55 sa: up $1. 

H.K. Realties 2.15 sa: up dents: 

H.K. Tramways 20,190 Db: 20:30 sa: 
down 20 cents. 


Star Ferries 117 sa: up $1. 

China Lights (F. Pd.) 9.65 b: 9.75 
s: 9.65/.60/.65 sa: down 10 cents. 

China Lights (Partly Pd.) 6.45 b: 


6.50 s: 6.45 sa: down 5 cents. 


H.K. Electrics 22.90 ‘pb: 23.20 s: 23 
sa: down 10 cents. 


Telephones. 17.30 b: 17% s: 17. ah 


.80 sa: down 80 cents. 
Cements 10.18 b: 18.10/.20/.10 sa: 
up 20 cents. 


Dairy Farms 19. 40 b: 19. 60 s: 19% 
sa: down 10 cents. | 


Watsons 25.30 b: 25.60 s: 25 16/. 30/ 3 


.40 sa: up 20 cents. ” 

Sh. Hongkew Wharves 2% b: up 5 
cents. 

Yangtsze Finance 5% 8: 5.55 
sa: up 40 cents. 

Consolidated 2.80 b: 2.95 
up 5 cents... 

Kota Bahroe 2.15 b: down 85 cents 


(Dividend being deducted). 


Rubber Trust 2.05 b: 2.10 s: 2.10 sa: 


‘up 10 cents, 


HONGKONG STOCK EXCHANGE 
QUOTATIONS 


H.K, Govt. Loans 


100 bs 
3 an (1934 & ar 91% nonf. 


(1948) 90% b 
Banks 


“H.K. & S. Bank 1405 b. : 
& S. Bank (Lon. Reg.) nom. 
Bank of East Asia 150 b. 


Insurances 
Canton Ins. 225 b. 
Union Ins. 780 s. ¢ 
China Underwriters 5 b. 
H.K. Fire Ins. 182 b. 


Shipping 
Douglases 160 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Pref.) 10. 10 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Def.) 48.60 nom. 
U. Waterboats 12 nom. ; 
U. Waterboats 80 nom. 
Asia Nav. 1.40 b. 


~ Macao 


278%; 


US$ 40.15—40.05. 
tra¢ts were not concluded but price 
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Wharves. Godowns 


North Point Wharves 6% 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves.2%4 b. 

H.K. Docks 21.40 b. 

China Providents (Old) 12.90 s. 

China Providents (New) 6.20 s. 

S’hai Dockyards 1.85 b. 

Wheelocks 51% b. 


Mining 
Raub Mines 6. 36 
~H.K. Mines s. 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 
H. & S. Hotels 6.60 b. 
H.K. Lands (Old) 55 b. 
E'.K. Lands (Bonus. & 1952 Issue) 54 b. 
S’hai Lands 1.30 b. 
Humphreys 13.30 b. 
H.K. Realties 2.125 b. 
Chinese tsstates 140 b. 


Publ: Utilities 


H.K. Tramways 20.10 b. 

Peak Trams (F. Pd.) 32 nom. - 
Peak Trams (Partly Pd.) 16 nom. 
Star Ferries 117 sa. 
Cnina Lights (F. Pd.) 9.65: b. 
China Lights (Partly Pd.) 6.45 b. 
H.K. Electrics: 22.90 b. 

Mac Electrics 11 nom. 

Sandakan Lights nom. 
Telephones 17.30 

Telephones (tights) 80 b. 
Shanghai Gas 6 ; 


Cements 18.10 b. 
H. K. Ropes. 19.80 -b. 


Stores 


Dairy Farms 19.30 b. 
Watsons 25.30 b. 
L. Crawfords 30 nom. 
Sinceres 2.80 b. 
China Emporium 9% nom, 
Sun Co., Ltd. 1.85 nom. 
Kwong Sang Hong 130 b. 
Wing On (H.K.) 50% nom. 
Miscellaneous 
China Entertainments 17.80 b. 
International Films 78c. nom. 
H.K: Constructions (Fully Pd.) 2.30 nom. 


H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd. ) 1.70 nom. 
Vibro Pilings 9 nom.. 


S’hai Loan 1.10 b. ° 


Yangtsze Finance 5% b 


Cotton 
Ewos) 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 


MARKETS 
Report for the week November 3—8: 


GOLD: High & low for .945 fine 
tael $ 282%—277%, for .99 fine in 
$ 29374—28914. Day-to-day 
high & low: 280%—2773%; 282%— 
282—279%; 2813%—278%; 
2807%,—279%; 281%—279%. Week’s 
opening 279, closing 281. Crossrate 
Cif Macao con- 


was suggested at US$ 40%. 


Though last week prices slightly firm- 
ed up the outlook is unpromising as 
sterling will maintain its position if 


not improve it while general business - . 


conditions—owing to decline in pur- 


chasing power following slow normalisa-., 
tion of world trade and production. — 
should further 


deteriorate with re- 
sultant lack of investment funds. Gold 
hedging is no longer resorted to by 
people in S.E. Asia and only regular 


buying will continue in the various. 
countries. Lower prices will rule 
everywhere. The local market was 


not greatly. impressed with LEisen- 


% 
| | | | 
f 


hower’s victory and 


November 14, 1952. 


financial markets with. higher - pricés. 


These however not be maintained 


for a long time. 


g, More important for 
ast wee 


steadiness was the high 


price still ruling in Bangkok. , Specula-. 


tors covered gingerly their oversold 
positions but retused generally to be 
overbought as the political changes, so 


freely predicted, are still very eek 


in the field, of conjecture’ and _ the 
strength of sterling is also not yet a 
matter to be taken without considerable 
caution. 


to be lost for good. 


Some’ hope was shining from J apan | 
and Korea where black markét prices. 


moved around US$ 45 per oz; but 
illicit shipments to these two countries 
may be risky though some local groups 
may try it just as well. A Tokyo gold 
cross of 45 is too much a temptation 
to be ignored. On the other hand the 
vigilance and integrity of the Japanese 
customs and other authorities must be 
calculated .as eventually constituting a 
severe cut into profits—if profits would 
finally accrue. The local gold..market 
is intimately connected ‘with smugglers 
and other persons who engage in illicit 
trading methods and therefore one can 


expect some gold shipments to,Japan 


and via that country or also directly to 
South Korea. 


eacted: as. other 


Offtake in southeast Asian 
ports is slog and Bangkok, is certain 


609 kk. Sales: 


~ 


Changeover interest totaled per 
tael’ and ruled in favor of sellers. 
Tradings: 168,600 taels of daily average 
28,100. _ Positions: 89,700; Cash sales: 
"21,070. of which 6570 listed and 14,500 
privately. arranged. (The Exchange is 
only earning on listed bars). Imports: 


* 11,500 taels, mainly from Macao and a 


small lot from Manila. Arrivals in 
Macao, by one flying boat, 41,600 ozs 
fine. Exports: 12,200 taels of which 
2500 to Bangkok, 4500 Singapore, 5200 
‘Japan and Korea. 
for. Japan and Korea were made on 
_ the basis of payment in US notes (of 
* which there is a large stock especially 


-In Japan and which holders have been 


anxious to sell now when free market 
US$ rates are declining::and no hope 
§s being entertained that US$ rate will 
appreciate in near future). The US 
notes from Japan and Korea are being 
‘sold here against local currency with 
which gold is then bought again for 
export to Japan and Korea. 


US$: High & low for: US notes 
$ 611%—605%, DD 611—6064, TT 
6134%—608%. Crossrates here on the 
basis of mean rate of HK$ 16 to £1 
worked out at US$ 2.607—2.629 (6 to 
7% below the official London/New 
York). Day-to-day TT rates: $ 613%— 
608%; 613%—610%; 611%—6é09%; 
TT US$ 1,825, 000, DD 


Exports consigned 


643 


315,000, notes spot 539,000, futures 
(fictitious forward in most cases) US$ 
7% million. 


The elections in the US were on the 
whole regarded with scepticism and 
not much importance was attached to 
the victory of the Republican Party. 


~The foreign policy of the US is not 


made by individuals and while their 
names are sometimes glorified the men 
of finance are not political children but 
more often than not very active and 
decisive political factors. The Re- 
publicans in America will show, it is 
expected, more elan in tackling inter- 
national problems and they may also 
inject a more aggressive note into 
dealings with Russia and her satellites. 
Economically, they cannot change con- 
ditions which have arisen in the post- 
war world and the current drift will 
continue for a long time. As far as 
the local financial market is concerned 
the Eisenhower victory was not regard- 
ed as heralding any new development 
and business was as usual. More im- 
portant than the US presidential elec- 
tions was the clamp down by police 
authorities in Japan on the black 
market there which may cause a dry- 
ing up of the recently copious supply 
of US notes from Tokyo. 


Much speculation centres on the 
question of sterling but this matter has ~ 
intrigued the whole world for many’ 


World s Thinnest 
Smertest 
waterproof watch 


The Orient’s. Own 


PENINSULA HOTEL 
ARCADE 
PHONE 58756 


Civil Air Transport 


C.A.T. cargo, char- 

ter and passenger 

flights cover the 

Far East and tink 

with all major air- 

lines throughout 
the world. 


ST. GEORGE'S BLDG. 
(ICE HOUSE ST.) 
PHONE 


208 EDINBURGH 
HOUSE 
PHONE 20057 


. 
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now anil we do not more 
om: than we did some years ago. 
Ster ng’s future is LOS 1 a political 
rearmament, US backing and 
a 


In the TT sector sales were pushed 
from Bangkok and Manila with some 
supply also entering from Tokyo. 
Buyers were gold importers and general 


merchants; and there was some specn- . 


lative buying by persons who act on 
the principle when the price is low it 
‘js time to buy. Im notes there was 
covering of oversold positions but as 
ready delivery was not easy to obtain 
interest favored buyers and totaled 
2.60 - per US$ 1000. Positions 
averaged per daily iad US$ 4% 
million. 


SILVER: Prices desta as fewer 
‘buyers and Macao offers to sell ex Red 
China stocks. Rates per tael $ 5.78— 
5.70, dollar coin 3.80—3.72, small coins 
2.90-—2.82. 
dollar coins, 6000 small coins. 


BAN KNOTES & FAR EASTERN DD: 
DD Singapore quoted $ 1.866—1.862, 
Bangkok .275—*274, Manila 2.13—2.12, 
Tokyo per US$ 5.98—5.95, per 100 
yen 1.443%,—1.43%. Sales: Mai.$ 350,- 
000, pesos 175,000, baht 3% million, 
US$ 115,000, yen 16 million. 


Banknote rates: London ‘15.62— 
15.60, Australia 12.04—11.97, N. Zea- 
Jand 12.95—12. 90, S. Africa 15.53— 
15.50, India 1181. 165, Pakistan 
1,96..4. 19, Ceylon 1.10, Malaya 1.835— 
1.8338, Canada 6.21—6. 18, Manila 
2.12%4—2. 04, Macao 1, Tokyo per 100 
yen 1.45—1.44, Indochina 1185— 
1162, Bangkok .34—,335. 


Indonesian exchange (rupiah) is 
selling only in small lots here. The 
official exchange rate in Djakarta is at 
present ee Feb. 1952) 11.40 rupiah 
per US$ 1. (Previous official rates in 
Dijakarta: 1938: 1.895 rupiah, 1946 to 
1949: 2.66, Sept. 1949 to Feb. 1952: 
3.80 rupiah).. In Hongkong the rupiah 
quotes currently around HK$ 27.20— 
27.50 per 100 rupiah or approx. HK$ 
1 = 8.64 rupiah. In Djakarta one HK$ 
buys only around ong 85. In Hong- 
kong one US$ buys about Rp. 22.20 
or almost double sflicial exchange 
in Indonesia. 


CHINESE EXCHANGE MARKETS: 
Taiwan yuan quoted per 100 in notes 
$ 24.80—24.30, DD 27—26, and sales 
totaled resp. 240,000 and 1,250,000 
yuan. Gold and US$ transfers were 
slightly active and quotations were 
resp. 107 and 108. Undertone of T. 
yuan was steady. 


@pain transacted. 


Sales: 4500 taels, 9000 


486,917. 


People’s Bank of China yuan per one 
million quoted for notes $ 150—4140, 


Canton 221—220, Amoy 190,' DD 


Shanghai 192, and ‘sales were resp. 
65 m. yuan, 245 m., 160 m. and 150 m. 
Remittances, with Amoy per US$ quoted 
$ 5.30—5.27. Transfer with Shanghai, 
in gold and US$ quoted here resp. 86° 
and 84 per 100 in Shanghai. 


Business in black market. change 
and in gold was again recorded. - In. 
spite of the suppression methods used 
in China operators and clients became 
active again. While gold and US$ 


transfers are still few the unofficial. 


turnover in PB yuan has come as a 
surprise. Even with Shanghai DD is 
now (after a full year’s suspension) 
It is supposed that 
popular distrust with the communist 
regime is rife and discipline even of 
cadres is not what the CP would wish 
it to be. Corruption among highly 
placed Party and government officials 
seems most, difficult to eradicate. The 
various ‘anti’ movements. have not 
cleaned the house—notwithstanding the 
propaganda about it. Some merchants 
suppose that certain black market deals 
in PB yuan are connived at by the 
communist authorities for the sake of 
cranking on trade in certain commodi- 
ties. The fact remains that last week 


600 million yuan were transacted here 


which, from Peking’s point of view, 
constitute black market business. In 
HK$ the whole amount is only 120,000. 
There were some larger deals in ‘gold 
bars and US notes done between private 
individuals here and in Shanghai (which 
city still handles exchange matters of 
a vast area in Central China). 


HONGKONG BANKNOTES & 
CLEARINGS 


Banknotes in total $ 798,- 


ing ‘Corp. accounted for $ 755,876,770, 
Chartered Bank 38,732,922, Mercantile 
Bank 3,877,225. 


Clearing house figures for Ontaber: 
$ 1,155,957,156; for September: 
$1 275, 974, 237: for August: $ 1,152,- 
429 610! for July: 1,214,745,174; for 
June: $ 989 121, 978. 


HONGKONG INCORPORATED: 
COMPANIES 
The following new private companies 


were incorporated in Hongkong during 
the week ended November 1, 1952 :— 


Hongkong, Merchant. 


‘Hongkong during’ the 
| November 1, 1952:— 


Hongkong & Shanghai Bank- 


Lee Yuen. 


FAR EAST 


"REVIEW 


New Estate Limited—To 
acquire lands, buildings, etc.; Nominal 


Capital, HK$10,000,000; Registered. 
Office, 181, Queen’s Road Central, 
Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers—— 


Liang Yuen Cheong, 102, Tsat Tze Mui 
Road,. 2nd floor, Hongkong Merchant; 
Ho Tim, 43, Village Road, 1st floor,, | 


Lai Yung Shang Sung Fen Tang, 


 Limited—Manufacturers, buyers, sell- 
ers, etc. of medicines and drugs = 
Nominal Capital, HK$200,000; Room 


319, Alexandra House, Dé Voeux Road 
Central, Victoria, Hongkong; Sub- 
scrikers—Lai Shan-chio, 136, Pokfulam. 
Road, Hongkong, Merchant; Bang Ai-li, 
136, ‘Pokfulam Hongkong, Mar-~ 


‘ried Woman, 


Blair Limited—To ac- 
quire shares, stocks, debentures, etc.; 
Nominal Capital, HK34,009,000; 
gistered Office, c/o Peat, Marwick, Mit- 


chell & Co., Alexandra Building, Vie- — 
-toria, Hongkong; Subscribers—D. Brit- | 


tan Evans. 14, Shek QO. Honekone, 
Solicitor; F. D. Hammond, Flat 9, 
Abermor Court, May Road, Hongkong, : 
Solicitor. 


The following new company (limited 
by guarantee) was incorporated in 
week ended 


Po Cn Commercial Association—To | 


take over the management, assets and 


liabilities of the unincorporated associa~ _ 
tion and to promote trade, commerce, ° 


shipping and manufactures of the 
Colony of Hongkong and _ its depen- 
dencies with those of Po On District;. 
Maximum No, of Members, Unlimited; 
Registered Office, 18, Stanley Street, 
3rd floor, Victoria, Hongkong; Sub- 
scribers—Lau Tak Po, 2, Dragon 
Terrace, Hongkong, Merchant; C. W. 
Soong, 474, King’s Road, _2nd_ floor, 
- Hongkong, Merchant; Chan Man Po, 22, 
Connaught Road “Central, 3rd floor, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Chung Chew, 16, 
Ship Streeet, ground floor, Hongkong, 
Merchant; Cheng Yin, 267, Queen’s 
Road East, ground floor, Hongkong, | 
Merchant; Chong Cheuk Lam, 43, 
Connaught Road Central, Hongkong, 
Merchant; Tsang Po Ki, 12, Lee Yuen 
Street, East, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Shouson- Chow, 9, College View, Hong- 
kong, Knight Bachelor; Chan Yuen, 4, 
Street, East, Hongkong. 
Merchant; Chan Pawn, 1B; Queen 
Victoria Street, 
Merchant; Chan Yau, 4, Pottinger 
ewe ground floor, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant. | 


Ltd., 
Ltd. 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic’ Review 
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youre always welcome at the 


WHEELOCK MARDEN COMPANY, LIMITED 


701-707 Edinburgh i Hong Kong 
FINANCE. 
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LTD. 


GILMAN COMPANY 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
LLOYDS - AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD,  SeeyRAl, HONG KONG. 


CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 


Sth floor entirely air- 
Telephone and private bath in every room 


bd ATTRACTIVE RATES FINEST FOOD @ ATTENTIVE SERVICE 
“Clipper Bar” for your relaxation 
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# 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 
7 Petroleum is one of Naturé’s most versatile gifts to man but its secrets are not 3 
lightly won or easily distributed. 
se SHELL is making a major contribution to progress by ‘shaping’ petroleum to aXe 
a our everyday needs and by providing a world-wide service of uniform excellence. ed 
e In addition to such long-familiar products as SHELL Motor Spirit and Motor a 
* Oils, Aviation Fuels and Lubricants, Diesel Fuels, Industrial Lubricants and Kerosene, _ : 
a Shell have developed new products of first rate importance, such as Teepol detergent 2 
Ph (which for many purposes puts soap out of date), Ketone solvents (for ‘lacquer ~~’ a 
fe finishes), Dutrex rubber plasticiser, Vapour Phase Inhibitor (a revolutionary method a 
Me of preventing rust), Ammonium Sulphate fertiliser and numerous Insecticides for use 7 
in farm and garden. 
* SHELL also distribute as agents COLAS Bitumen Emulsion and PRICE’S a 
Candles. 
THE ASIATIC PETROLEUM CO. ‘S. 


ig 
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JARDINE, MATHESON 
& ©O., LTD. 


DODWELL & CO., LTD. 


, 


: BARBER LINE 14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
{ FROM U.S.A. 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
) TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 

} 

) 

} 

} 


} 

} 

} 

} 

} 

HONG KONG 

JAPAN & KOREA 
} 

) 


via JAPAN Importers and Exporters, 

m.v. “TUNGSHA” .... ... Loading Hongkong 20th Nov. 
v. “TA j 5th Dec. urance, pping 
m.V TANCRE ec 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 


ment cargo to South American and West African Porte. 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Ce., Ltd. 
- The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
_Ewo Breweries Limited | 

-Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


| AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 

| FROM FREEMANTLE, ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, 
SYDNEY & BRISBANE 

mv. “DELOSMi... .... 28th Nov. 

} 


LOADS FOR NAGOYA & YOKOHAMA 


TO BRISBANE, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE 
via RABAUL 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited _ 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 
The Gien Line Limited 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 


Ae N. Y. K. a The Royal Mail Lines Limited 
mv. “ARIMA: MARU” . 6/7th Dec. _ The Prince Line Limited 


The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. | 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. ** 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
. The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. - 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


FOR ADEN, PORT SAID, GENOA, MARSEILLES, 
CASABLANCA, LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM 
& HAMBURG 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
PACIFIC SERVICE 
: FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
2 SEATTLE & PORTLAND 
mv. “OMAR 27th Dec. 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 


BOOKING AGENTS. FOR: Kong Airways Limited 
B.0.A.Cc. — 
CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — 
P.A.L. 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


| 

ees CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 
- 
) trd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANE BLDG. 


| 
7 
a 
ZB 
| 
7, 
| 
\ 
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MAERSK LINE 


A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A.. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA | 
M/S LAURA. MABRSEK. Nov. 18 
M/S LEISE MAERSK .... .... Dec, 2 
M/S GRETE.. MABRSK .... .... Dec. 16 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U. A. 
M/S GRETE MAERSK Nov. 18 


M/S JEPPESEN MAERSK ..... .... .... Dec. 1 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 


M/S AGNETE MAERSK .... .... .... -... Nov. 14 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan, via Manila 

M/S VIBEKE MAERSK .... .... 2... .... Nov. 19 
M/S HERTA MAERSK .... .... .... .... Dec. 5 


For Freight & Further ‘Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 
Agents: 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


The United Commercial Bank - 


Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability 


Authorized Capital: 
Subscribed Capital: 
Paid-up Capital: 
Reserve Fund: HK$ 8,132,000.- 
Reserve of Shareholders: .... HK$ 24,096,000.- 


BRANCHES 
INDIA 
Agartala Dhoraji Navsari 
Agra Gauhati New Delhi 
Ahmedabad Giridih | ‘Patna 
Ajmer Gondal Pilani 
Allahbad Gwalior Poona 
Alwar Howrah 
Amritsar... Indore _Raniganj 
Asansol Jaipur Secunderabad _ 
Bangalore City Jalpaiguri Shillong 
Baroda Jamnagar Simla 
Banaras Jodhpur Surat 
Bhavnagar “Kanpur Ujjain 
Bombay Karaikudi | 
Bulsar | Kolhapur Pay Offices: 
Calcutta Lucknow | 
Coimbatore Madras) Bhilsa 
Cuttack Madura - _Bhind 
Dehra Dun Dabra 
Delhi Mysore Morena 
Deoghar Nagpur | Palwal 
PAKISTAN MALAYA FRENCH INDIA 
Karachi Penang Pondicherry 
Chittagong Singapore 
BURMA 
 Akyab Mandalay 
Moulmein 


Rangoon 


FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 
The Bank provides complete ‘service for foreign 
Banking and Exchange all over the world in 
co-operation with first class Bankers. 


4 Queen’s Road Central 
Tel. 3607 1-2-3. 


D. P. SARIN 
Manager. 


HK$ 96,386,000.- 
HK$ 24,096,000.- 


| 
PAS 
Bin 
| 


